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SOME FEATURES OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
OF VIETNAMESE ETHNIC GROUPS 

Dr* To Ngoc Thanh 


I 

It is common know that nowadays there are 54 ethnic groups living in Vietnam each of which 

has own specific ethnic culture including music. Depending on different historic causes, the scholar - 

learned culture and music were found only in majority Viet. The music of 53 remaining ethnic grouos 
is folk -music. 

In the Viet majority’s culture there are two main categories of ethnic music: 

A. The scholar - learned music created by professional musicians to meet the need of royal palace’s 

life and the demand of aristocratic circle and intelligentsia. This category consists of some different 
kinds, as follow: 

i ♦ Court music, conception and orchestra composition of which follow the conception of 

Chinese Va - Yueh imported into Vietnam during XV century under the Ho dynasty (1402) 

and called Nha nhac (the Vietnamese pronunciation of the word Ya - Yueh). There were two 
orchestras: 

* Orchestra playing on the terrace of the Temple included: 

1> Suspended drum. 

2. Set of 12 stone small chimes. 

3. Set of 12 small bells. 

4. Qui. 

5. Zither 

6. Sheng. 

7. Flute. 

8. Double flute. 

9. A kind of transverse flute. 

10. Transverse flute. 



11. Ocarinas. 

12. Wooden box of trough shaped. 

13. Wooden tiger. 

* Orchestra playing in the courtyard below the Temple included: 

1. Steel blades chime. 

2. fCung how (a kind of harp). 

3. Shens. 

h_r 

4. P’i p’a. 

5. Drums. 

6. Double vertical flute. 

ii. A simplified composition of royal orchestra consisting mainly of string instruments and 
flutes was used among aristocratic circle. King’s relatives, Confucius - intelligentsia and rich 
people. Some historic records have mentioned the appearance of this orchestra in Northern 
since XVI century and in the Southern Vietnam since XIX century, and called it “ the amateur 
orchestra”. 

B. The folk - music created by ordinary people most of them tire farmers living in hamlet or villages. It 
is worthy to mention the unique musical instrument of Viet majority, the DAN BAU - MONOCORD. 
The secret and attract of this instrument’s sound is that it is OVERTONE. That is why having only 

single string the instrument can play all micro intervals and intervals contained in tessitura of five 
octaves. 

Other Viet majority’s instrument is the Jiao - Tche sheng> According to Lu Sun - Confucius 

living in Tang dynasty of China - 7 lh century, wrote in his “ Lin Pieu lu ji” (Notes of the strangeness 

in Linli Nan land): ” The Jiao - Tche (Vietnam people’s ancestors) drove 13 tubes with reeds into the 
calabash to blow, it sounds clear and suits Lwu - Liu”. 

The Viet majority used also different kinds of instruments such as drum, bamboo flute, gongs, 
and especially, the bronze drums. 

A great abundance of musical instruments could be found out from the folk - music of 
minorities. During forty years of my field - works, 1 have collected 106 different musical instruments 
of minorities. Most of these collected instruments now are shown in the “ Instrument show room “ of 
Vietnam Institute of Musicology. 
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II 

The colleted musical instruments of Vietnamese people, both majority and minorities, can 
divide into four families following the musical instrument’s classification of E.M.Ho mbostel and C. 
Sachs (Systematik der Musikinstrumente.Zeitschift fur Ethnologie,XLVI (1914),553-90.English 
translation in GSJ,XVI (I963),3.The New Grove Dictionary' of Musical instrument, Volume l.New 

York, 1984.Page 407-410). 

1 . Chordophone consists of 28 different kinds 

2. Airophone consists of 5 1 different kinds. 

3 . Membranophone consists of 23 different kinds 

4. Idiophone consists of 32 different kinds. 


Most of instruments are folk-instruments tiie measurements of instrument’s dimension are not 

accurately fixed because the instrument making always depends on the habits and experiences of local 
people, particularly, on instrumentalist. 

In the folk - culture life of the people, the instruments occupy a multifunctional role. havin« 

S 1 

different meaning depending on the space, time and case in which the instrument is used. That is why 
there are several legends or taboos concerning the instrument and the playing on it. For example, a 
legend of the H’Mong minority about the Deluge considered the drum to be a benefactor as a brother 

and a sister together with all domestic animals saved from death thank to using a drum as a boot - 
afterward they began to restore life in the world. 

Another belief spread broadly was that drum is an embodiment of the thunder ged: drum is the 
sound of the thunder god for calling rain gat lie ring clouds and driving winds. 

The Champa minority said that the “dialogue” of a pair of drum is the most intimate form of 

talking. When two friends meet each other, they do not need to speak; only spent several hours beating 

a drum they could know the best, the news about their family life, children, health and even their 
feelings for the time before the meeting. 

According to the conception of fetishism, people believed that in every gong a god is hidden. 

1 he mere older gong, the more powerful the god. Therefore, sometime even dozens of buffalos were 
paid for an “old gong". Some ethnic groups living in the Highland, Central Vietnam considered the 
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gong’s sound as a mythic - sacred language used by man to take “dialogue” with supernatural forces. 
Gongs become the ceremonia! instrument presenting in all folklore activities. Gongs accompany 
human life from his birth to death and are presenting all agricultural rituals from seed planting, praying 
for rice luck, young rice and ripe rice ceremonies to the harvesting and bringing rice to the storehouse. 
The gongs are harmonized to meet the buffalo sacrifice ceremony, seeing off soldiers to war and 
welcoming their triumphant return. They accompany singing or play the role of “interlocutor” of 
singing “ telling epic’s artist. 


The 1 Chinh Kial”, a kind of idiophonic freely bumping and banging instrument, is considered 
as happiness - bringing instrument, because in its each section is hidden a god in the shape of a child. 
These gods aie children of the Wind god merrily shouting when the wind blows. lire “Chinh Rial” is 
hung on the gable of the communal house because it will pray for wind and once there is wind there 
will sooner or later be rain! 


Of course, on these musical instruments the people created own instrumental music for both 
solo or concert forms. Most of instruments are used for solo performance to play their instrumental 
pieces or to accompany the singing. Some kinds of instruments such as the gongs are always played in 
form of orchestra are found in the sphere of court music and music of amateur. 


As said above, most of the musical instruments are folk musical instruments. Some of them are 
very r simply made and limited in playing capacity. Some others have a distinctive music nature and 
special melodies. Particularly, musical instrument like Tinh tau (stringed), Khen be (wind) and Gong 
Chinh (idiophonic) ensemble have a whole variety of melodies of a rather high standard of music 


expression. 

Jr 


in 

Now, as Vietnam enters the stages of industrialization and modernization with increasing 
urbanization and cultural contact the traditional musical instruments are faced the challenges of 
disappearance. Because they are inherited from the past, now lost their inherent social function 
significance. Some kinds of instruments no longer have a social basic to exist such as the Pi Mot Lao - 

a sham an ic flute that are considered as superstitions things, and they are only memories from the 
cultural past. 
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Most of remaining instruments are used as artistic to play musical pieces and not to serve any 
other social function. Have been being multifunctional social thing now the instruments become 
musically. By that ways the people continues to play on and to use the instruments as a living tool for 
people s everyday life. At the same time, all kinds oi instruments are collected and exhibited to show, 
to introduce widely on mass - media. Their musical pieces are recorded and put into CD-ROM for 
long lasting preservation and for everyday broadcasting programs of television and radio as well. 

Although the traditional musical instruments have to change their social function and to bear a 
process ot tianscontextualization, they will imd out own place and role in the conditions of recent 
rapid changed society'. 


Hanoi, Aug 24, 2000. 


Dr. TO NGOC THANH. 
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The Rebirth of Traditional Arts in Modern Turkey 

Dr. Yalcm Tura 


ABSTRACT 

Like in the other countries of the world, the Turkish intellectuals of early 20th century 
had a wider interest in the folk tradition compared to their predecessors. This attention 
towards folk art was especially directed towards folk music. The first collection of folk songs 
was made in the second decade of the century. This trend become much powerful after the 
establishment of the republic. The cultural policy of the young turkish republican 
gouvemement in tne neid. cu music was to promote the creation of a new polyphonic music 
oased on the use of folk materials, especially folk songs. Five young composers, educated in 
Europe were challenged with this difficult task, and they led the way to their young pupils. 
Cemal Re§id Rey, Ahmed Adrian Say gun, Ulvi Cemal Erkin, Hasan Ferid Alnar and Necil 

Kazim Akses are known as “Turkish Five" like their Russian confreres. The succeeding 
generations followed the path opened up by the five.. 

Meanwhile, folk dances were the object of keen interest among folkloristic 

researchers. The establishment of the State Ensemble of Folk Dances represents the first 

attempts in this maimer. Today, the State Conservatoire of Turkish Music at Istanbul 

i echnical University hosts undergraduate and graduate students at its Department of Folk 
Dances. 


Historical background 

Although musical notations have been around for a long time, they 

remained unpopular in Turkish music, with a few exceptions, until about the 

beginning of the previous century. A major characteristic was the master - 

apprentice receiving and memorizing the music. In fact, this method was 

significant since it was instrumental in teaching, conveying and preserving the 

characteristics of style and attitude. On the other hand, forgetting and poor 

memory resulted in significant modifications of pieces, yet worse, thousands of 

pieces disappeared from memories over the years. Consequently, we have 

hundreds, even thousands of pieces in our collection of lyrics on which only the 

mode and the rhythmic pattern are indicated, but whose melody is completely 
forgotten. 
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The Rebirth of Folk Arts in the 20 th Century 

More than two centuries lay between Ali Ufki’s collection and the first 
official collection of Turkish folk songs. The romantic movement, begun at the 
XIXth century Europe, draw the attention of intellectuals to the hidde n treasuries 
of folk poetry and folk music. This trend, reached Turkish intellectuals at the 
end of the XIXth and at the beginning of the XXth century. 

In 1923, with the abolition of the monarchy and the proclamation of 
republic, a new era began. The ancient regime, with all its superstructure, with 
all of its cultural achievements was considered pertaining to the past. Ancient 
poetry and ancient music was created by intellectuals influenced by foreign 
artists, for the rulers and for a small circle of elite intellectuals. They were 
artificial, incomprehensible for the masses. The founder of the Republic of 
Turkey, Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, draw the attention of intellectuals to folk arts. 
Paesants and common people was now considered as the core of the nation. A 
new kind of art, based on folk tradition but cast on European models will be 
created for them. 

During the first quarter of the twentieth century, Turkey was invaded by 
rival imperialist powers. The war of Independence of the Turkish na tion, which 
was started in the wake of World War I under the leadership of Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk, ended in victory. This was eventually followed by the abolition of 
monarchy and by the proclamation of the Republic, marking the beginning of a 
new era in the history of Turkey. Thus the Republic of Turkey, whose aim was 
to be a part of the modem world, was in search of new horizons in all areas of 
life, including arts and music. The leading intellectuals of that period, Ziya 
Gokalp in particular, argued that what was called alia turca was a synthesis of 
Arabian, Persian and Byzantine music, and was alien to the greatest part of 
Turkish people. They thought that modem music of Turkey should be based on 
folk melodies, which are considered genuine Turkish music, harmonized and 
orchestrated in the Western style. This thought was partially a product of the 19 th 
century romanticism of Europe, which had an important role in the success of 
the national music schools of Russia and some mid-European countries. In order 
to achieve similar results, young artists were encouraged. Cemal Resjid Rey 
(1904-1985), who had received his musical education in France and in 
Switzeland, was invited in Turkey. Other talented young people such as Ahmed 
Adnan Saygun (1907-1994), Ulvi Cemal Erkin (1906-1972), Hasan Ferid Alnar 
(1906-1978) and Necil Kazim Akses (1908-1999) were sent to schools in Paris, 
Vienna and Prague. These people would be the leading figures of modem 
Turkish music in the future. Younger generations followed them. 

4 Jj ’ V ' ' 

Some of Cemal Read’s early achievements are “On Iki Anadolu 
Turkilsu " (Twelve Anatolian Folksongs) for voice and piano (four of them were 
later orchestrated by the composer) and the orchestral suite “Scenes Turques 
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(Turkish Scenes). In these works, at the first time in the history of Turkish 
music, we encounter cleverly harmonizations and colorful orchestrations of 
Turkish folk songs and dance tunes . 


Hasan Ferid Alnar’s “ Preludve Iki Dans " (A Prelude and Two Dances) is 
another interesting work reflecting the characteristics of this first period. 


Another development of this period was the adoption of the Law of Unity 

in Education (Tevhid-i Tedrisat Kanunu), after which, education in the area of 

Turkish music was abandoned at the School of Music (Darii’l-Elhan). Efforts of 

putting the valuable music pieces of our past into notation, and the compilation 

of folk music were increased. There was also an ongoing effort at 

revolutionizing music. These efforts did not proceed smoothly, however, 

because there was some resistance. After what went on in the school of Music, 

Istanbul lurk Ocagi (the Istanbul branch of a political association espousing 

Turkish nauonalism-t.n.) organized an unprecedented Turkish music concert 

with the participation of almost all the figures in the world of alia turca, 

involving 95 people, and sponsored production of records. Nevertheless, these 
counteractivities did not prove very effective. 

The overall social change not only created new musical practices such as 

how and where music is made, but also the number and quality of the audiences. 

Music was not the preserve of cafes or mansions anymore, it was now being 

heard in social clubs, concert halls and commercial establishments. The records 

of local musicians such as Malatyali Fahri, Urfah Cemil and Aziz, or 

Diyarbakiru Cemal were in great demand. The radio broadcasts included all 

kinds of music from symphonies to tangos, from fasil to classical Turkish music. 

The newly formed Yurttan Sesler choir and instrumental ensemble (Voices of 

Turkey) a . so presented examples of folk music. In addition to journals of music, 
radio-related periodicals were also published. 


The first collection of folk songs was made in the second decade of the 

century, Hus trend become much powerful after the establishment of the 

republic. From 1925 to 1929, scholars from Istanbul Conservatoire organized 4 

trips to different regions of Anatolia, for collecting folk music. After the 

establishment of a State Conservatoire at Ankara, the new capital of the young 

Turkish Republic, the collect of folk music is undertook by the scholars of this 

institution. From 1937 to 1957, every year, they organized voyages for 

collecting folk materials. Turkish Radio-Television TRT too, contributed to the 

collection of folk music by three field work, done at 1961, 1967 and 1971 
respectively. 


A large core of researchers and folklorists took part in this gigantic effort 
of collection and compilation, among them the names of Seyfettin and Sezai 
Asal, Mahmud Ragip Gazimihal, Ziya Demirci, Ferruh Arsunar V Lutfi Salci 
A.Adnan Saygun, Muzaffer Sarisozen, Sadi Yaver Ataman may be mensioned! 
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Even the famous Hungarian composer and folklorist Bela Bartok (1881-1945) 
went in Turkey, in 1936, to join in this large movement. 

The result of all those voyages and hard field work is a huge collection of 
more than 10 000 folk melodies, many of them are harmonized and used in 
various compositions by young Turkish composers. 

Ahmed Adnan S ay gun 's is considered as the leading figure of the new 
Turkish music. The oratorio “Yunus Emre” composed on the verses of a 13 th 
century Turkish folk poet and mystic Yunus Emre, contains many folk tunes. 
His suite “Sivas Halayi " written for the piano and orchestrated, is one of the 
best examples of the use of folk dance tunes. 

After Atatiirk’s premature death and especially after the second world 
war, with the adoption of a pluralistic, more democratic regime, ch anges in the 
cultural policy of the Turkish Government undermined the new, European 
influenced polyphonic music stream. Large uncultivated masses of peasant 
origin, afflued great cities, forming new suburbs around them and bringing their 
tastes and their style of life. Immediately, a new hybrid style of music, called 
Arabesk , not far from traditional tastes but highly influenced by modem Arabian 
similar products began to form and to spread among them as an expression of 
longings and expectations of all these people. The groving impact of American 
culture produced a different kind of music appreciated by young urban 
intellectuals : Turkish Pop, with all its stars, idols and accessories. The 
improvements of mass media, especially tire groving number of the TV 
channels contributed largely to the diffusion of these new trends. 

At 1976 a new conservatoire, the Turk MusiJdsi Devlet Konservatuari 
(State Conservatoire for Turkish Music) dedicated especially to traditional art 
and folk music opened his doors, gathering almost all the specialists about those 
topics. Annexed to Istanbul Teknik Universitesi (Istanbul Technical. University) 
after the university reform of 1982, and inaugurating the departments for 
musicology and for Folk Dances at 1986, it still continue to educate young and 
talented students, whose valuable contribution to the endowment and 

continuation of the traditional arts of music and folk dances is of great 
importance. 

All things are inter-related in our universe, and they mutually affect each 
other. The decline in audience taste negatively affects artists. The decline in the 
quality of artistic works worsens the tastes still further. Rather than being 
broken, this vicious circle is perpetuated. The point where we are today is 

evidence of the argument that “this is what people want” has recently afflicted 
our music. 

Today, beside many amateur and private organizations, official folk music 
and folk dances ensembles created and sponsored by the Ministry of Culture 
continue to perform the traditional heritage. 
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VERNACULAR ARCHITECTURE 

IN PLANNING AND DESIGN WORKS OF TODAY 


Dr, Ir. Adhi Moersid 


To this day one can find numerous examples of vernacular architecture on various Indonesian 
Islands, either as enclaves in isolated areas, or those co-existing, even mingling, with new 
architecture within the current modem environment. 


Various names are given to this kind of architecture; Traditional, Indigenous, Rural, 

Anonymous, or even Spontaneous Architecture, (Rudofsky, 1964) One thing is certain, however, 

it is local architecture, specific, distinct, and built along the cultural traditions of respective 
societies 

Such local architecture is closely related to dwellings, along with all supporting buildings 
such as granaries, bams, places of worship, etc., built along concepts, norms, and value systems 
inherited from their ancestors. Therefore, in cases where societies still consider that the form 
and structure of their dwellings to be in conformance with long-standing tradition, it can be 
considered as an embodiment of their earlier tradition. ( Bachtiar , 1979) 


The majority of traditional Indonesian societies consider the building of a ’house" to be a very 
important part of life and living. An individual can not be considered to be ’complete’ before 
he owns his own 'shelf to live. Thus, each member of society has to own his own dwelling in 
time. In societies such as these, houses are always built by the owner with the help and 
assistance of his dose kindred. (Dawson-Gillow > 1994) 


Vernacular settlements which serve as dwellings with all their supporting buildings are 
physical manifestations of local traditional culture and arise form the self-sufficiency and 
collectiveness of communities. They are products of ’folk tradition^Tta/w/w/?, 1964) 

Presently, there still many be found in traditional societies, expertise and skills in buildings as 
a knowledge which is transferred form generation to generation. With raw materials found 

locally, many of those societies manufacture building materials and components produced by their 
home industries. 


In Its age, traditional Indonesian society generally espoused ’beliefes’ and ’ concept of 
nature’ as result of spiritual relationships’ with nature in a very long interactive and adaptive 
process. In this respect, the traditional architecture can be considered to be a manifestation of an 
adaptive process in balance, a status which is demonstrates that society has managed to understand 
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and adapt itself to its natural environment, and possesses die capacity to transform its natural 
environment by constructing a spatial creation for shelter, ( Schulz , 1971) 

Without comprehending the concept of nature espoused by such traditional societies, it is 
nigh impossible to understand the proclivities in vernacular architecture which are apt to, for 
instance, take one of the poles as a major point of orientation, and to consider certain mountains, 
oceans, trees, or boulders, as sacred, 

A separate force believed to control nature, attributes values of 'good’ and 'bad\ This 
believe and view serves as a bases for the structure and nonns adopted by society. The concepts 
embodied in their architecture, conform to and follow these norms. Such beliefs, in turn, lead to 
a need for facilities for their observance, worship and attendant ceremonies, 

Consequently, special spaces for rituals such as shrines and temples were constructed. 
Works of art - song and dance - were created to stage ’good 7 and ’bad’ philosophy. In close 
relation to existing beliefs, such art events were stages on various occasions and in a number of 
locales. 

It is not very surprisingly that societies with these kinds of tradition have various types of arts, 
visual arts, dances, music's, sculptures, performance arts, and religious rituals. 

In vernacular architecture, many spaces/spatial organizations served multiple functions. 
There were used for different activities at separate times. These spaces were not designed for 
specific functions only become evident with the performing of certain activities in these spaces. 
Space became a function of tim e.(Salija 9 1975) 

The basic scale of elements which generally are based upon human modules, normally 
produce buildings with humanistic scales. 

In general, besides employing local materials, building in vernacular architecture adapt 
themselves to local climates. 

The illustration above gives only part of vernacular architecture characteristic. A through 
and complete knowledge about this kind of architecture definitely wilt be a valuable source to 
enhance the planning and design creativity. 

Vernacular Architecture in planning and design works of today, therefore, is directed towards 
attitude creation process rather than repetition of old time architecture. It is going to be a new 
success, if based on this process can be created 'a new language of architecture*, which manifests 
a very contemporary ' and can be further developed for the future. 
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At least, with the regard to the vernacular architecture in planning and design today, there are 
many benefits to consider, which are : 

L Special effort and attention to study at the earliest opportunity, by doing research, recording, 
and inventorize before vernacular architecture extinct* 

2. Revitalizing and developing related matters which is still relevant today* 

3* Utilizing and stimulating expertise development, skill, and local technology. 

4. Giving the opportunity for the possibility in matching the traditional and mode re mechanism 
to create new architecture. 

If we could fine useful general lessons from traditional solutions in specific areas as good, 
viable and useful untill proven otherwise, then its worth doing planning and design of new 
environments derived from an analysis of the past. The basic premise of which is that essential 
goal of development, planning and design is to help cultures survive. {Rapoport, 1983) 

To consider culture as a heritage not to be merely preserved, but also as an inhsritenee that 
demands change and improvement, has become prerogative. Th ere fore, it is our task to provide 
space for the desire to continue our cultural “wisdom” while pursuing new values and innovations 
appropriate to contemporary development* 
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Refracted Colonial Modernity: 

Identity in Taiwanese Crafts 

Ip' 

from the Colonial Modern to the Contemporary National 


Dr Yuko Kikuchi 


Introduction 

This paper attempts to investigate the issue of Taiwanese identity in crafts. My interest is 
not to isolate what Taiwanese identities are. but to trace what and how modem discourses ot 
Taiwanese identities have been constructed in relation to colonisation and modernisation. 


in approaching this issue, l would like to use the analytical framework of colonial 
modernity’, following the successful endeavour by Tani Barlow and other scholars in Formations 
of Colonial Modernity in East Asia. I believe that this analytical framework is particularly useful 
for the study of non-European cultures, in respect ot the premises that 'colonialism and modernity 
are indivisible features of the history of industrial capitalism’ and that the modernity of non- 
European cultures is inextricably interrelated with European modernity. 1 It is also uselul to 
record multi-faceted synchronic phenomena in the histories of East Asia which have not been 
captured by the binary, one-way approach of orthodox Eurocentric historiography based on such 
rigid polarised models as 'state vs civil society, reality vs representation, tradition vs modernity, 
past vs present, fact vs interpretation’/ In my research on the modernity and identity ot 
Taiwanese an and craft this analytical framework is a particularly effective means of interrelating 
the issues of Taiwanese modernisation with the Japanese as well as European modernisation. To 
put it another way, the approach ot 'colonial modernity is also in line with the nciion of Horn! 
Bhabha’s term Tiybridity’ which captures the concurrent hybrid state as a result of continuous 
dissemination and translation of cultures. It enables the deconstruction of essentialism and the 

dichotomic representation and identification/ 

The focus of this paper is the discourses of 1 vernacularism 1 and the invention of Vernacular 
Taiwan eseness' constructed during the Japanese colonial period and its continuity and 
transformation into the post-colonial period, lhe L vernacularism (xiangtu chui) upon which I 
focus is a politico-cultural ideology and a movement promoted by intellectuals, which led to lhe 
propagation and institutionalisation ot the value ot 'vernacular’, i use the term vernacular 
(xiangtu) as synonymous to ‘native, local, and indigenous 5 which venerates the value of 
‘particularity’ in special terms as opposed to the international and universal as in the vernacular 
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style 1 in architecture. It also presupposes a natural cohesive organic community as a cultural 
ground to cultivate 'vernacular things, it is often associated with the notion of 'tradition 1 and 
'home' with nostalgic romanticism. 


The notion of 'vernacular 1 is as much a discursive product as that of 'tradition 1 . As Brie 
Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger demonstrated in The Invention of Tradition, much of what is 
called British Tradition 1 has been revealed to be a modem invention. It is the same in Japan's 
case, as Stepnen Vlastos and other contributors of Mirror of Modernity as well as Marilyn Ivy 
demonstrated. 4 they problematised the notion of ‘tradition 1 in Japan by analysing, for example, 
the discourses surrounding the notions of 'village 1 ', 'furusato lfl (home or native place) and ‘folk 17 . 


The notion of tradition" is a reflection of 'modernity 1 as described as a 'mirror of modernity . 
Vi.astos noted two distinct but overlapping senses of 'tradition 1 which are "‘the past 1 ’ against which 


the modem is measured 1 and 'specific cultural practices believed to represent cultural continuity. 




It functioned to create cultural discourses of 'authentic, pure and cohesive 1 Japanese identity 
constructed against the 'modernity 1 of capitalism and against the 'Occident 1 . Furthermore, it was 
also pointed out that during the Pacific War, in particular, the notions of 'village 1 and 'folk 1 are 
politically manipulated and used to support colonial and imperial ideology against the other 
'Orient. 1 


In this paper, in order to investigate the discourse of 'vernacularism 1 by using the analytical 
framework of 'colonial modernity 1 , 1 take a case study of folkcrafts with a particular focus on 
bamboo crafts in relation to the notion of 'folk 1 propagated by Yanagi Soetsu and the Japanese 
folkcrafts movement. 


Japanese 'Discovery 7 of Aboriginal Crafts and Aesthetisation 

During the Japanese colonial period, anthropological research began at the turn of the 
century triggered the interest in the cultures of the aboriginal High Mountain People (gaoshamu) 
and their crafts. As Tomiyama Ichiro pointed out the 'complied relation 1 of the Japanese 
academic discipline and colonisation, anthropology developed as part of colonial studies by 
finding a suitable 'object of observation 7 in colonies.' Individual scholars such as Ind Kanori, a 
pioneer anthropologist who studied aboriginal cultures, Sugiyama Sueo 10 , a scholar of so-called 
'primitive crafts’ including the Ainu and Okinawan, Yamamoto Kanae 1 ', a painter, a pioneer of 
'creative print 1 {sosaku hanga\ a leader of the peasant art (no min bijutsu) movement and 
children's 'free drawing 7 (jtyuga) movement, and Miyagawa Jir6 E2 ? an entrepreneur who was also 
an amateur scholar, are all interested in the crafts of the so-called Taiwanese 'savage 1 (banzoku) 
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and admired their original unspoiled beauty and excellent craftsmanship. At the Fifth Domestic 
Industrial Exhibition held in 1903, under a category which they called Ravage textiles , crafts and 
tools by aboriginal people were displayed and portrayed in the Taiwanese Pavilion ir a way that 
showed high aesthetic appreciation. L Savage textiles by the Atayal tribe were described as the 
most developed and elaborate 7 of all the tribes, and jackets made by the Pingpu tribe as having The 
most original design of bird figures'. 13 Various objects of the tribal cultures were collected and 
taxonomised by the Colonial Government Museum atter its establishment in 1908 and by the 
Institute of Ethnology at Taihoku Imperial University in 1927. they were also exh bited in the 
Local Culture Pavilion {kyodokan) at the Taiwan Exhibition which commemorated the fortieth 

anniversary of colonisation in 1935. (slide) 


Yanagi Soetsu and his Views on Taiwanese Folkcrafts 

After this early aesthetisation ot laiwanese aboriginal crafts by main.y Japanese 
anthropologists, the discovery ot laiwanese emits including Taiwanese Chinese crafts under the 
category of 4 Taiwanese folkcrafts 7 continued. One of the most notable contributions was made 
by Yanagi Soetsu, a leader of the Japanese fblkcrafls (Mingei) movement. Yanagi travelled to 
Taiwan in 1943. His trip was assisted by the top officials of the Culture and Education 
Department in the Colonial Government and other important local officials and it tellectuals. 
He travelled all over the island, collected several dozen articles oi folk crafts, exhibited them foT 
two days in the Civic Hall in Taipei and gave a lecture before he went back to Japan. On h s 
return to Japan, an exhibition ot Savage Textiles’ was also organised at the Japan Folk Crafts 


Museum, (slide) 

■ff . 

The Mingei movement led by Yanagi evolved in the 1920s and launched a nation-wide 
campaign for the revival of folkcrafts. This movement spread later worldwide through potters 
such as Bernard Leach, Hamada Shoji, Kawai Kanjiro, Tomimoto Kenkichi, print artist Munakaca 
Shiko and textile artist Serizawa Keisuke and have led to the creation of an influential modem 


studio craft philosophy. 




centred on the 'criterion of beauty 7 (bi no 



highlights the supreme beauty oi hand-made folkcrafts for ordinary use, made by unknown 
craftsmen, working in croups, tree oi ego and free of the desire to be famous or rich, merely 


working to earn their daily bread. Mingei theory is also permeated by Buddhist aesthetics by 
giving explanations in spiritual, moral and religious terms. 36 This Buddhist makeup, imprinted 
the cultural marker of ‘Orient 7 , however, despite its Oriental outlook, Mingei theory is in fact a 


modern ‘hybrid’ product which deeply imbibed the Euramerican Modernist aesthetics including 



*“■ ■ J 
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“ 1 


English Arts &, Crafts ideas, anti-rationalism, primitivism, medievalism, aesthetic nationalism as 
well as Orientalism in Edward Said's sense. It is a nationalistic aesthetic theory which involved 
the invention of the notion of "Japanese traditional folkcrafts’ and 'new Japanese aesthetic/ 17 
Mingei theoiv was ironically trapped in the dominant discourse of Western Modernism as in a way 
it was created as an antithesis of Western Modernism while reinforcing Western Modernism in a 


manner which Brian Moeran called inverse Orientalism’. 



Furthermore, problematic political 


aspects of the Mingei movement have been gradually revealed by the recent post-colonial 
revisionists/ 7 The Mingei movement developed the highly politicised Japanocentric Modernism 
appropriated from Western Modernism during its expansive activities in the Japanese peripheral 
cultures and colonies. I call this phenomenon of cultural transfer 'Oriental Orientalism' 2 ' 1 or in 
other word, "refraction’, by following Kang Sang-jung’s term of "refracted Orientalism 7 / 1 
"Refraction', as in refracting light in physics, describes the recursive and transferable nature of 
Modernism as well as a degree of local modification during the course of that transfer, specif call y 


it describes the case of a Japanese version of Orientalism projected onto the rest of Asia. This 
"Oriental Orientalism’ phenomenon is evident, in Yanagi’ s interests expanded from the mainland 
local Japanese cultures, in particular, the impoverished north-eastern part of Japan to the 
peripheral cultures like the Okinawans and the Ainu, then to colonies including Korea, Manchuria 
and Taiwan, in parallel with the Japanese political expansionism from the late 1930s to 40s, 


Yanagi ’s involvement in Taiwan is during this period of highly politicised Mingei 
movement. Yanagi observed ‘primitive' and "Oriental' beauty in Taiwanese folkcrafts. Among 
Taiwanese Chinese crafts, Yanagi discussed bamboo crafts with a particular emphasis on their 
'healthy’ 2 beauty. Claiming that "bamboo only exists in the Orient (rdyd)' 2 \ Yanagi uses 
metaphors and poetic descriptions such as "soft 7 , "magnificent 7 , "straight’, "pure’, "faithful’ and 
moralistic’ as if to imply the virtues of Oriental people. 24 The enormous power and ‘strength 
of the bamboo steamers {lan zheng) (slide), "stunning 7 bamboo houses and bamboo chairs and 
furniture wi h the ‘sturdiness’ and ‘natural beauty of bamboo’ 26 arc among the bamboo crafts 
which greatly impressed Yanagi, He gave special significance to bamboo crafts because of its 
symbolic "Orientalness/ He also referred to the originality of the techniques used for making 
bamboo crafts which he believed could not be found "anywhere else in the world’. 2 The 
Guanmiao v llage in Tainan, the centre of the bamboo crafts, is described by Yanagi as "the best 
and almost ideal craft village in the world’ 2 * and "utopia in reality’, 2 * (slide) 
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of Modernism. 



European Modernists’ Validation of "Oriental Beauty' 

Bamboo was also validated by the Orientalist Modernist designers such as Bruno Taut and 
Charlotte Perriand. Bruno Taut was an eminent architect-designer who was involved in Deutche 
Werkbund to promote German modem industrial design. Charlotte Perriand was Le Corbusier s 

right-hand designer and created modem classic furniture which became an 
Both Taut and Perriand visited Japan, high ly praised the Japanese traditional crafts and 
architecture, and stressed the ‘Orientalness' of bamboo craits in the Occident, 
repeatedly related anecdotes about his experiences with Taut and Perriand. During his stay in 
Japan from 1933 to 1936 working for National Institute of Cratts in Sendai and collaborating with 
designers and craftsmen in Takasaki, Gunma prefecture to promote industrial craft, Taut designed 
many products using bamboo because of its ‘Oriental' beauty.(slide) It is told that Taut was 
stunned by the simple Taiwanese bamboo stools {yi qiao) (slide) and made many drawings of 
bamboo chairs brought back from China by Hamada Shoji. It is also told that Perriand who was 
invited to Japan by the Japanese Ministry of Industry and Commerce in 1940 to give advice for the 
promotion of industrial crafts, was also captivated by the bamboo furniture created 
instruction of Kawai Kanj ir6. In the exhibition ‘Tradition, Selection, Creation held 


under the 


department 


including a chaise longue, her Modernist masterpiece originally made of steel and 
made of bamboo, thereby successfully translating bamboo into Modernist language, (slide) 


leather, but 


Both Taut and Perriand stressed the ‘simplicity’, ‘healthy beauty’, ‘total beauty ot 
architectural space, painting and crafts, and sophisticated unity of form, material and function in 
Japanese traditional crafts and architecture. 31 They also convinced Japanese people saying that 
the ‘Oriental' beauty in bamboo is what Japanese should recognise as a sales point with which to 
pursue the way forward for modem design as well as for industry and exports to the Vvcst. I heir 
views clearly reflect the aesthetic trend in the modem movements in Europe continued from -he 
late nineteenth century'. The mission of the modem movements was to rationalise design, to 
abandon the European tradition of overdecoration, to demarcate a strict division of fine art and 
crafts and finally to seek an alternative aesthetic philosophy for total and functional design. In 
this European context, Japanese art attracted European Modernists’ attention as an inspirational 
alternative, and in John MacKenzie’s words, Japanese art was used as a ‘vehicle for radicalism m 
Europe. 32 At the same time, these European Modernists empowered Japanese people like 
Yanagi, who had been contemplating the uniqueness of Japanese art and design with in the ongc mg 
cultural debate about how to overcome the gap between the Orient and Occident. Nagata Kenichi 
astutely observed that Yanagi invented ‘Japanese ethnic aesthetic’ from the creed of ‘functional 



beauty' which has been the slogan of European Modernism/ 5 Yanagi used the Occidental 
modern aesthetic to validate his ideas, thereby making a compelling argument that ‘Orientalness' 
and modernity are compatible. 


Furthermore, this European Orientalist Modernist validation developed in the colonial 
context through Kawai Kanjird's bamboo furniture project, Kawai was one of the most 
important potters and orators of the Mingei movement. As in the case of Taut and Perriand, 
Kawai was also struck by bamboo craft but in particular, by Taiwanese bamboo crafts. He found 
in a Taiwanese bamboo stool and the cupboard owned by Yanagi (slide?) a ‘strong’ and 'healthy' 
character and developed an idea of reinforcing the weakness of Japanese bamboo crafts in which 
he had noted a neglect of the nature of bamboo and an overmanipulation of material/ 1 Kawai 
found a company called the 'Japanese Bamboo Bed Manufacturing Company' (Nihon Takesei 

A 

Shindai Seisakujo) in Saga. Kyoto owned by Oyagi Harukazu where bamboo beds were made of 
local Saga bamboo by Taiwanese craftsmen. Making use of this situation, various pieces of 
furniture were designed by Kawai and handmade by three skilful Taiwanese craftsmen. They 


were exhibited at the Takashimaya Department Store in Osaka and Tokyo in 1941. Kawai 
happily described the work as having both The skills coming out of the bodies of the Taiwanese 
craftsmen’ and 1 vernacular ity ' which has 'a distinct flavour of the mainland Japan The 
outcome of this hybrid product gave him (joy and hope' directing him to a new creative path. 
Kawai w as also greatly encouraged by Yanagi and other members of the Mingei movement who 
appreciated Taut's and Fernand's remarks on bamboo crafts but weren't fully satisfied by their 

36 



We can therefore observe Kawai’ s appropriation of these European Modernists' projects 
which attempted to achieve their design ideal using Japanese materials. Kawai became a 
Japanese Modernist, competing with European Modernists. This idea of the creation of 
'Japanese Modernism' also corresponds with the statement by Kenmochi Isam, Taut's disciple and 
an influential designer working at Institute of Crafts under the Ministry of Industry of Commerce. 
Reflecting the contemporary imperialistic atmosphere, Kenmochi proposed the creation of an 
Oriental cha rs of The original Greater Eastern Asian Style' inspired by Chinese and Taiwanese 
bamboo chairs.' 7 


Here l identify a phenomenon of ‘refraction 7 within a circular model. Starting with the 
European IV odemists* validation, it moves to a process of mirroring their validation and 
appropriation in a Japanese context by people like Yanagi, it then develops to a Japanocentric 
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discourse of 'Oriental’ culture involving colonialism as seen in Kawai’s project, thereby 
strengthening European Modernism, 


Kanaseki Taken and Minzoku Taiwan 

Heavily influenced by Yanagfs view, similar ideas were expressed in a journal of folklore 
studies entitled Minzoku Taiwan (Taiwanese Folklore) which was published monthly during 1941- 
45 under the editorship of Kanaseki Takeo. (slide) Kanaseki was professor of medicine at the 
Taihoku Imperial University specialising In physical anthropology but also a devoted amateur 
scholar of Taiwanese folklore and folkcrafts, When Yanagi visited Taiwan, Kanaseki was his 
main guide and showed him around the crafts which had already been 'discovered’ and studied by 
Kanaseki. 1’his magazine, Minzoku Taiwan involved both Japanese and Taiwanese intellectuals 
and artists. There were three important regular columns: one by Kanaseki on folkcrafts, one by 
Tateishi Tetsuomi, a painter and art critic, on traditional street scenes and folkcrafts. and one by 
Yan Shuilong, a painter and designer, on craft studios. These three initiated the Taiwanese 
folkcrafts movement in Taiwan under the theoretical guidance of Yanagi and Yanagita Kunio, a 
scholar of folklore studies. They 'discovered’ the folklore of Taiwan, recorded it, collected 
folkcrafts and encouraged the Taiwanese craftsmen to continue using their traditional craft skills in 
creating modem folkcrafts. Like Yanagi, Kanaseki and his friends also paid specia attention to 
bamboo crafts, as beina 'the most remarkable folkcrafts in Taiwan V s They featired banihoo 

w 

crafts as having supreme 'healthy’ beauty. 


Collaboration with Colonial Cultural Policy 

But why did bamboo draw this special interest? As Chiang Shaoying and Chuang Polio 
have already pointed out. bamboo crafts are not only objects of aesthetic 'Oriental beauty, but are 
also of political, economic and pragmatic importance. Some Taiwanese crafts seem to have been 
carefully selected to be promoted as a new industry in order to bring profits to Japan without 
competing directlv with Japanese industry. Bamboo in particular was selected as an important 
export product for western markets as well as a product that would enable loca industry to 
develop. For this purpose, the Japanese colonial-government established two bamboo craft 
training centres in Lugu and Zhushan districts in 1936. These two were merged to Zhushan 
County Bamboo Crafts Institute in 1938 where several Japanese teachers were invited from Japan 
to teach Taiwanese craftsmen. Bruno Taut and Charlotte Perriand also chose bamboo for export 
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product designs and gave influential advice to the Japanese Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 
Yanagi talked about promoting Taiwanese folkcrafts, including bamboo crafts, both to preserve 
and develop local handcrafts industries, referring to cases in Germany and Italy. " Kanaseki also 
expressed his support for the development of local industries as an extra business opportunity for 
farmers. 10 Yan Shuilong, too, as an enthusiastic orator, articulated the national benefit and the 
improvement of the living standard of farmers by promoting the Taiwanese folkcrafts, stressing 
the foremost rationale of the crafts for the nation as the silent tools to achieve the diplomatic 
mission of propagating own culture/ 41 

Bamboo was also regarded as a substitute product {deny Shin) for metal or precious 
materials during the war time. For example, the reinforcement of concrete with bamboo 
replacing iron was enthusiastically discussed in architectural and engineering magazines during 
the late 1930s and 40s. 12 Bamboo represents the 'simple', 'plain 1 , "healthy 1 , 'thrifty' lifestyle 
appropriate for a nation at war. Bamboo became the centre of national interest as well as the 
national icon of Taiwan. 

On the other hand, crafts which did not meet with Japanese interest, such as the creation of 
dolls for the traditional puppet theatre and crafts related to indigenous religions were suppressed 
and left to become extinct. 43 

4 Vernacularism ’ and the Colonial Cultural Policy 

Behind these practical objectives was a strong incentive involving a romantic but also 
highly political key concept, 'vernacularism/ Slogans such as ‘love local culture 1 [kyodo ai) and 
'local awareness' {kyodo ishiki) were often cited as part of the nationalistic campaign. For 
example. Yanagi praised the model of Nazi Germany who promoted the use of local handcrafts in 
daily life in the barracks, in the belief that The nation is strengthened by the people who love the 
nation and love local culture/ 44 Here Yanagi made a clear connection between folkcrafts and 
nationalism, while he openly politicised folkcrafts. 

This ‘vernacularism 1 was a key vehicle in the late colonial cultural policy in Taiwan, in 
particular during the 1940s. The sophistication of its techniques are particularly apparent in the 
kominka policy under the ‘New Order' (shin taisei) proclaimed by the Prime Minister Konoe 
Fumimaro in 1938 after Japan went into War with China. Kominka forced Taiwanese people to 
assimilate and integrate into Japan as imperial subjects, imposing various reforms to standardise 
and Japanise 1 people in the Japanese empire, which is known as the Greater Bast Asia Co- 
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prosperity Sphere (daitoa kyoeken). The purpose of Kominka was to create 'national unity' and 
solidarity in order to mobilise for the coming war. But on the other hand, counterbalancing this 
tight control of kominka , 'vernacularism’ was encouraged as part of cultural pol cy with the 
purpose of playing a conci liatory role. 

'Vernacular education' was considered as instrumental in making Taiwanese people aware 
of their local culture as part of Japanese culture. It served to strengthen their ideolog cal stance in 
respect of the development of the Japanese race and to be a base for Japanese expansion into the 
southern regions as the heart of the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere (daitoa kydoken'f' It 
was also frequently suggested that 'vernacularism' be imposed with 'paternal compassion \ ,f1 For 
example, Yanagi is apologetic about his use of the terms 'primitive' and "savage', saying they are 
"our careless expressions and praised the beauty of Taiwanese aboriginal textiles which he 
regards as superior to Japanese textiles in the mainland. 3 * But on the other hand. Yanagi also 
says, 

Certainly they [Taiwanese] can not differentiate between good and bad things. 

The Japanese are the people who discover beauty. Therefore the Japanese have 
to raise their [Taiwanese] aesthetic sense by displaying beautiful things. This is 
the responsibility of the Japanese. 49 (1943) 

Like Yanagi who evaluates beauty as a privileged Japanese coloniser with the dominant 
power, the Japanese imposed 'vernacularism 7 as the integral part of the Japanese colonial cultural 
policy. 

‘Vernacularism 5 and ‘Imperialism 5 

The theme of "vernacularism' created heated arguments among intellectuals towards the 
end of the war. Minzoku Taiwan showed a keen interest in this topic and organised two 
important panel discussions. The 1943 discussion focused on the topic of how Taiwanese 
folklore studies could contribute to Japanese folklore studies and the kominka movement. For 
example, 'ancestral worship 1 (sosen suhai) was nominated by Yanagita Kunio, an authority on 
folklore studies, as an important subject, not only because it highlighted the similarity between 
Japanese, Koreans and Taiwanese thereby creating a feeling of solidarity and community among 
them, but also because ancestral worship enabled a smooth route for the propagation of worship of 
the Japanese emperor. A good luck talisman from Ise Shrine could thus be placed on the family 
altar in every household 3° This kind of idea spurred KanasekFs realisation that the effective 
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manipulation of' folklore studies could be used for political ends such as to eiase the memory ot 
Taiwanese’s ancestral past as Chinese. 51 


Mingei. an instrumental magazine ot the Mingei movement also tocused on the role ot 
crafts in the ‘New Order’ during 1940-45. In 1940 discussions start with the proposal of 
‘Standard Beauty in the New Order’ by the Japanese Folkcrafts Association in 1940 which 
represents ‘ rational’ and "healthy beauty ot collective vernacular crafts. " in 1941 the debate 
moved on to ‘careful selection’ of vernacular handicrafts in the colonies and the promotion ot 
vernacularism by stressing the superiority of handwork over Western machine products, so as to 
manipulate the psychology of the colonised to direct their interest towards cooperation with 
Japan, 55 It developed further into the idea of a Japanese mission to ‘wake up vernacularism ’ by 
demonstrating the protection of primitive crafts in the Southern colonies as a significant part oi the 
"development of the colonial race’ 54 and to the idea of establishment of ‘the Greater Bast Asian 
Craft Cultur e’ as a collective of vernacular crafts. 55 

‘Vernacularism’ was embraced in the idea of multiculturalism under the empire, though it 
was obviously multiculturalism with a Japanocentric nature. In the ongoing development ot 
dose relations between politics and studies on folklore and folkcrafts during the war in 1940-45, 
"vernacular $m’ was praised as a way' to stir up hostility toward the enemy and to replace 
westernisation identified with the enemy. Apparently, Yanagi’s use of rhetorics revealed through 
his application of it to Okinawan kasuri, Taiwanese bamboo crafts, to contrast ‘Oriental beauty’ 
with ‘Occidental beauty’, which emphasised the ‘innate and original’ beamy of the Orient, 
captivated :he authority. When Yanagi held a lecture and an exhibition in 1943, they were 
enthusiastically supported by the government who used the following propaganda, Yanagi s 
project is welcomed by various people. ..who have expectations towards his contribution to find the 
Oriental beauty in crafts deeply related to the Taiwanese everyday life’ and ‘expelling tire 
American and British tastes’. 54 Tomiyama Ichiro pointed out that ‘cooperativism’ as the ideology 
of the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere functions to ‘justify Japanese invasion in contrast to 
"white” colonial rule’ by adopting Japanocentric multiculturalism to respect unique cultures, 
thereby masking ‘a naked racism or nationalism’. 5 ' Here, ‘vernacularism’ has been clearly used 
as part of this ‘cooperativism’. 
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Taiwanese Development of Vernacularism in the Post-Colonial Period: 

Yan Shuilong and Others 

However the vernacularism imposed by the Japanese seems to have been embraced by the 
Taiwanese in the post-colonial period. The continuity and the development into new directions 
are particularly evident in the work of Yan Shuilong, working together with Yanagi ard Kanaseki, 
as mentioned earlier. Yan was a multi-talented artist on the one hand a leading painter in the 
modernist western-style, while on the other a pioneer product designer and a leader of the 
folkcrafts movement in Taiwan. On his return from studying in Japan and France, fuelled by a 
vision of establishing an institution of crafts in Taiwan, he earned out colonial government- 
sponsored field research on Taiwanese folkcrafts in 1941. He also called for the nation-wide 
development of the indigenous vernacular art of crafts which he called L jiyu kogef (free-born 
crafts), equivalent to the modem concepts of ‘primitive and folk craftf This was done by 
praising the Scandinavian and French models as well as the German national promo ion of their 
crafts and the Nazi cultural policy where indigenous crafts - including those from the colonies - 
were officially promoted for use in modem life and industry.'* Armed with these modem 
European ideas of national ‘art for life 5 , he experimented in creating modem marketable designs 
for vernacular folkcrafts such as bamboo furniture (slide), wood work, rush crafts and textiles 
(slide). His ideas and works greatly appealed to the public and officials, and as a result, 
academic and industrial institutions for crafts, including Nantou-xian Gongyi Yanjiuban (the 
present National Taiwan Craft Research Institute), were established throughout Taiwan during the 
1950s and 60s. He himself became widely engaged in crafts education. He maintained a 
splendid balance between Japanese colonial policy and Taiwanese nationalism, on one hand 
supporting the Japanese interest in promoting Taiwanese export crafts and wartime substitute 
production but on the other encouraging promotion of local indusrry, increasing the employment 
of Taiwanese people as well as creating a Taiwanese cultural identity. Van's nationalism 
advocating Taiwanese vernacular ‘art for life 5 has continued to inspire the contemporary 
Taiwanese craft world. 

The Zhushan County Bamboo Crafts Institute which was initially set up by the Japanese 
colonial-government to train craftsmen to make bamboo crafts for the export Indus ry in 1938 
continually developed under the guidance of people such as Yan Shuilong. Now called the 
National Taiwan Craft Research Institute, has functioned as a think tank and training centre of 
product designs as well as of one-off crafts, promoting the idea of ‘vernacular Taiwanesenessf 
In dose liaison with the National Taiwan Craft Research Institute and other public bodies, 
commercial bamboo manufacturers mainly in the Nantou prefecture have been continuously 



producing for export. (slide) Bamboo craft artists have formed a community in the Zhushan 
(Bamboo Mountain) district in the Mamou Prefecture and craft artists such as Chen Jingfu of 
Shenghuo Gongzuo Fang have been pursuing the idea of functional "vernacular* art for life in line 
with Yan Shu i long by creating bamboo crafts ranging from tea sets to total bamboo interior 
design. Craft awards and exhibitions have been encouraged by the Council for Cultural Affairs 
(CAA). The Weaving and Textile Crafts Awards started in 1995, the National Crafts Awards in 
1997 and the Traditional Crafts Awards in 1998 have been functioning as an official framework 
for the preservation of traditional craft skills and the encouragement of traditional "vernacular’ art. 
The activit es of collection and preservation have been carried out by The Taiwan Folk Arts 
Museum in Peitou established in 1983, The Bamboo Art Museum and The Weaving and Textile 
Museum' in Fengyuan established in 1987 and 1990 respectively. 


Conclusion 

1 have traced the discourses of "vernacular Taiwaneseness’ created mainly by Japanese 
Modernists with a particular focus on Yanagi Soetsu and the Mlngei movement in relation with 
European Modernists. Modernity in Taiwanese crafts was brought about by Japanese 
colonialism. "Vernacularism' was one of the colonial discourses which constructed selective 
representation of Taiwan as seen in bamboo crafts. 

Sakai Naoki problem at ised the axis of "universal ism 1 and "particularism 5 positioned as two 
sides of the same coin in the idea of Modernism. On the one hand, the idea of "universalism* in 
the Occident which subordinated and neglected the Orient as an impenetrable entity. On the 
other hand Japanese Modernism was created as a "particular 5 antithesis of the "universal 5 
Occidental Modernism which culminated in the war time slogan of "overcoming the Modem 5 
(Kindai no Chokoku)P y Vernacularism is a particularism opposed to universal ism. It played a 
significant role in shaping up Japanese Modernism to create a Japanese identity against Occidental 

Modernism under the cultural colonisation by the Occident, Then in parallel with Japanese 

■ 

imperial aggression, this axis of universahsm and particularism reproduced the sub-system in the 
Japan ocentric order to reposition Japan as universal and Japanese colonies as particular in the 
Greater Bast Asian Co-prosperity Sphere, Modernism was "refracted 5 via Japan and transferred 
to Taiwan under Japanese colonisation. 

"Vernacularism* cannot exist independently without universal historiography. As Ranajit 
Guha pointed out, it is contained under the framework of a colonial power relation.^ 0 Certainly the 
discourse of 'vernacular Taiwaneseness 5 under the Japanese colonisation is such a case. How we 
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should analyse its continuity' and transformation by Yan Shuilong and other post-colonial 
I aiwanese movements into the present activities in Taiwanese crafts is not certain, but in view of 
the fact that they have been boosted by political nationalism and the independence movement, it 
may not be a stretching point to observe the same recurrent formula with shadows of "universal 5 
China and the Occident and "particular 5 Taiwan* 
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30-31 ; Po-Iio Ohuang, "Taiwan Minjian Yishu de Fazhan' (The Development of Taiwanese Folkcrafts), Taibd 
Shih Meishngan Meishu Luncong Journal of I aipci City Art Museum), 25, p. 121 ; Po-Ho Chuang, Taiwan Minyi 
Taoxing (Taiwanese Polkerafts Forms), l aipei: Yishujia Chubanshe, 1994, p. 86. 
u Taiwan Nidmidn Shinpo, 16 April 1943. 

'' Keizo Nobe, Kyodo no Kansatsu ni tsuite 1 (On Vernacular Education), Tamm Kyoiku (Taiwanese Education), 
481, p. 45, 1942, 

Ibid. 

■' Soetsu Yanagi, Taiwan Takas agozoku no Grimono' , Yanagi Soetsu Zenshu, vol. 15, p. 564, 

4S Ibid. 


49 Ibid,, p. 602. 

"Zadankai: Yanagita Kumo shi o Kakomite-D ait 6a Minzokugaku no Kenset.su to Mmzoku Taiwan no Shimeig 
(Discussion with Yanagita Kunio-tkc establishment of the Greater East Asian Folklore Studies and the 
mission of Mmzoku Taman-h Minzoku Taman, 3-12, pp. 2-15, 1943. 

Ibid., pp. 10- Ih 

2 Nilion Mangei Kyokai, ‘Shin Taisei no Shukogei Bnnka Soshiki ni taisuru Teian* (A Proposal for die 
Organisation of Handicrafts Culture in the New Order), Gekkart Mmm, 2-10, 1940, p. 4. 

"Zadankak Atarashiki Serkatsu Bunka no Shorn on da P (Round Talk: Various Problems in the N ew Life Style', 
GekkanMtngp, 2-1*2, 1941, p.41-43. 

: ' 4 Masatatsu Funakoshi, Miyatake Tatsuo slii.no Nanpodan o Kiku’ (Hearing Mr Miyatake Tatsuo *s Talk about 
the Southern Cultures 3 ’ Gekkan Mings, 4-7, 1942, p. 52. 

Nagano Teiichi, *Nanp6 Kyoeken no Kdgei Kensetsu’ (The Establishment of Crafts in the Soul hem Co- 
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Prosperity Sphere 3 Gekkan Mmgd, 6-4, 1943, p. 14. 

^ Taiwan Nichinkhi Sbmpo, 14 April 1943. 

Ichiro I omiyama, Colonialism and the Sciences of the Tropical Zone: The Academic Analysis of Difference, 
in "the Island Peoples 1 ", in I am E. Barlow ed., FormaEans of CoJotwI Modernity in East Asia , Durham, London: 
Duke University Press, 1997, p.217. 

lS Shudong Yan, Taiwan ni okcm “Kogei SangyCf* no l litsuyo seT (The Need for ‘"Crafts Industry 1 ' in Taiwan), 
Taiwan Kobo (Taiwan Gazette), 1942, pp. 22-25 and Taiwan Oongyi (Formosa Industrial Art [sic J) , Taipei: 
Guanghwa Yinshuguan, 1952, pp. 116-125. 

Naoki Sakai, "Modernity and Its Critique: The Problem of Uni verbalism and PanicularisnT, Masao Miyoslii and 
H D I larootuman eds + , Postmodemisrn&ti Japan , Durham and London: Duke University Press, 1989. 
w Ranajii Guha, The Authority of Vernacular Past Meanjin, 2, 1992, pp. 299-302. 
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SOME FEATURES OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
OF VIETNAMESE ETHNIC GROUPS 

Dr* To Ngoc Thanh 

i 

It is common know that nowadays there are 54 ethnic groups living in Vietnair each of which 

has own specific ethnic culture including music. Depending on different historic causes, the scholar - 

learned culture and music were found only in majority Viet. The music of 53 remaining ethnic groups 
is folk — music. 

In the Viet majority's culture there are two main categories of ethnic music: 

A. fhe scholar - learned music created by professional musicians to meet the need of royal palace’s 

life and the demand of aristocratic circle and intelligentsia. This category consists of some different 
kinds, as follow: 

i . Court music, conception and orchestra composition of which follow the conception of 

Chinese Ya - Yueh imported into Vietnam during XV century under the Ho dynasty (1402) 

and called Nha nhac (the Vietnamese pronunciation of the word Ya - Yueh). There were two 
orchestras: 

* Orchestra playing on the terrace of the Temple included: 

1 

1. Suspended drum. 

2. Set of 12 stone small chimes. 

3. Set of 12 small bells. 

4. Quj, 

5. Zither 

6. Sheng* 

7. Flute. 

8. Double flute. 

9. A kind of transverse flute* 

JO. T ran s verse fl ute. 
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1 1 . Ocarinas. 

12. Wooden box of trough shaped. 

13. Wooden tiger. 

* Orchestra playing in the courtyard below the Temple included: 

1 . Steel blades chime. 

2. Kfung how {a kind of harp). 

3. Sheng. 

4. P’ip’a. 

5. Drums. 

6. Double vertical flute. 

iL A simplified composition of royal orchestra consisting mainly of string instruments and 
flutes was used among aristocratic circle. King’s relatives, Confucius intelligentsia and rich 
people. Some historic records have mentioned the appearance of this orchestra in Northern 
since XVI century and in the Southern Vietnam since XIX century, and called it “ the amateur 
orchestra 7 *. 

B. The folk - music created by ordinary people most of them are farmers living in hamlet or villages. It 
is worthy to mention the unique musical instrument of Viet majority, the DAN BAli - MONOCORD. 
The secret and attract of this instrument’s sound is that it is OVERTONE. That is why having only 
single string the instrument can play all micro intervals and intervals contained in tessitura of five 
octaves. 

Other Viet majority's instrument is the Jiao - Tche sheng> According to Lu Sun - Confucius 
living in Tang dynasty of China - 7 th century, wrote in his “ Lin Pieu lu ji” (Notes of the strangeness 
in Link Nan kind): L The Jiao Tche (Vietnam people’s ancestors) drove 13 tubes with reeds into the 
calabash to blow, it sounds clear and suits Lwu - Liu”. 

The Viet majority used also different kinds of instruments such as drum, bamboo flute, gongs, 
anti especially, the bronze drums. 

A great abundance of musical instruments could be found out from the folk - music of 
minorities. During forty years of my field - works, I have collected 106 different musical instruments 
of minorities. Most of these collected instruments now are shown in the “ Instrument show room “ of 
V ietn am Inst itute of M us i c o l ogy . 
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II 

The cohered musical instruments of Vietnamese people, both majority and minorities, can 
divide into four families following the musical instrument's classification of E.MHomboste! and C. 
Sachs (Systematik der Musikinstrumente.Zeitschift fur Ethnologic, XLV[ (1914),553-90.English 
translation in GSJ,XVI (1963), 3. The New Grove Dictionary of Musical instrument, Volume I, New 
York, 1984.Page 407-410). 

1 . Chordophone consists of 28 different kinds 

2. Airophone consists of 51 different kinds. 

3. Membranophone consists of 23 different kinds 

4. Idiophone consists of 32 different kinds. 

Most of instruments are folk- instruments the measurements of instrument's dimension are not 
accurately fixed because the instrument making always depends on the habits and experiences of local 
people, particularly, on instrumentalist. 

In the folk - culture life of the people, the instruments occupy a multifunctional role, having 
different meaning depending on the space, time and case in which the instrument is used That is why 
there are several legends or taboos concerning the instrument and the playing on it. For example, a 
legend of the ITMong minority about the Deluge considered the drum to be a benefactor as a brother 
and a sister together with all domestic animals saved from death thank to using a drum as a boot; 
afterward they began to restore life in the world. 

Another belief spread broadly was that drum is an embodiment of the thunder god; drum is the 
sound of the thunder god for calling rain gathering clouds and driving winds. 

The Champa minority said that the “dialogue” of a pair of drum is the most intimate form of 
talking. When two friends meet each other, they do not need to speak; only spent several hours beating 
a drum they could know j the best, the news about their family life, children, health and even their 
feelings for the time before the meeting. 

According to the conception of fetishism, people believed that in every gong a god is hidden. 
The mere older gong, the more powerful the god. Therefore, sometime even dozens of buffalos were 
paid lor an “old gong”. Some ethnic groups living in the Highland, Central Vietnam considered the 


i 





gong's sounc as a mythic - sacred language used by man to take “dialogue" with supernatural forces. 
Gongs become the ceremonial instrument presenting in all folklore activities. Gongs accompany 
human life from his birth to death and are presenting all agricultural rituals from seed planting, praying 
for rice luck, young rice and ripe rice ceremonies to the harvesting and bringing rice to the storehouse. 
Tne gongs are harmonized to meet the buffalo sacrifice ceremony, seeing off soldiers to war and 
welcoming meir triumphant return. They accompany singing or play the role of “interlocutor of 
singing - telling epic's artist 

The “Chinh Kiaf\ a kind of idiophonic freely bumping and banging instrument, is considered 
as happiness - bringing instrument, because in its each section is hidden a god in the shape of a child. 
These gods are children of the Wind god merrily shouting when the wind blows. The “Chinh KiaP is 
hung on the gable of the communal house because it will pray for wind and once there is wind there 
will sooner or later be rain! 

Of course, on these musical instruments the people created own instrumental music for both 
solo or concert forms* Most of instruments are used for solo performance to play their instrumental 
pieces or to accompany the singing* Some kinds of instruments such as the gongs are always played in 
form of orchestra are found in the sphere of court music and music of amateur. 

As said above, most of the musical instruments are folk musical instruments. Some of them are 
very simply made and limited in playing capacity. Some others have a distinctive music nature and 
special melodies* Particularly, musical instrument like Tilth tau (stringed), Khen be (wind) and Gong 
Chinh (idiophonic) ensemble have a whole variety of melodies "of a rather high standard of music 
expression* 


m 

Now, as Vietnam enters the stages of industrialization and modernization with increasing 
urbanization and cultural contact the traditional musical instruments are faced the challenges of 
disappearance* Because they are inherited from the past, now lost their inherent social function 
significance. Some kinds of instruments no longer have a social basic to exist such as the Pi Mot Lao - 
a shaman ic flute that are considered as superstitions things, and they are only memories from the 
cultural past* 
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Most of remaining instruments are used as artistic to play musical pieces and not to serve any 
other social function. Have been being multifunctional social thing now the instruments become 
musically. By that ways the people continues to play on and to use the instruments as a living tool for 
people's everyday life. At the same time, all kinds of instruments are collected and exhibited to show, 
to introduce widely on mass - media. Their musical pieces are recorded and put into CD-ROM for 
long lasting preservation and for everyday broadcasting programs of television and radio as well. 


Although the traditional musical instruments have to change their social function and lo bear a 
process of transcontextualization, they will find out own place and role in the conditions of recent 
rapid changed society. 


Hanoi. Aug 24, 2000. 


Dr* TO NGOC THANH. 
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VERNACULAR ARCHITECTURE 

IN PLANNING AND DESIGN WORKS OF TODAY 

Dr. In Adhi Moersid 


To this day one can find numerous examples of vernacular architecture on various Indonesian 
Islands, either as enclaves in isolated areas, or those co-existing, even mingling, with new 


architecture within the current modem environment* 

Various names are given to this kind of architecture: Traditional, Indigenous, Rural, 
Anonymous, or even Spontaneous Architecture. {Rudofsky, 1964) One thing is certain, however, 
it is local architecture, specific, distinct, and built along the cultural traditions of respective 
societies 


Such local architecture is closely related to dwellings, along with all supportirg buildings 
such as granaries, bams, places of worship, etc., built along concepts, norms, and value systems 
inherited from their ancestors* Therefore, in cases where societies still consider that the form 
and structure of their dwellings to be in conformance with long-standing tradition, it can be 
considered as an embodiment of their earlier tradition. {Bachtiar, 1979) 



important part of life and living. An individual can not be considered to be 'complete 5 before 
he owns his own 'shelf to live. Thus, each member of society has to own his own dwelling in 
time* In societies such as these, houses are always built by the owner with the help and 
assistance of his close kindred. (Dawson- Gffio w } 1994) 


Vernacular settlements which serve as dwellings with all their supporting buildings are 
physical manifestations of local traditional culture and arise form the self-sufficiency and 
collectiveness of communities. They are products of 'folk tradition'.tJI^pptfi-/, 1964) 

Presently, there still many be found in traditional societies, expertise and skills in buildings as 
a knowledge which is transferred form generation to generation. With raw materials found 
locally, many of those societies manufacture building materials and components produced by their 
home industries* 


In its age, traditional Indonesian society generally espoused ’bcliefes* and T concept of 
nature 5 as result of spiritual relationships' with nature in a very long interactive and adaptive 
process. In this respect, the traditional architecture can be considered to be a manifestation of an 
adaptive process in balance, a status which is demonstrates that society has managed to understand 
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and adapt itself to its natural environment, and possesses the capacity to transform its natural 
environment by constructing a spatial creation for shelter. (Schulz f 1971) 

Without comprehending the concept of nature espoused by such traditional societies, it is 
nigh impossible to understand the proclivities in vernacular architecture which are apt to, for 
instance, take one of the poles as a major point of orientation, and to consider certain mountains, 
oceans, trees, or boulders, as sacred. 

A separate force believed to control nature, attributes values of ‘good* and L bad\ This 
believe and view serves as a bases for the structure and norms adopted by society. The concepts 
embodied in their architecture, conform to and follow these norms. Such beliefs, in turn, lead to 
a need for facilities for their observance, worship and attendant ceremonies. 

Consequently, special spaces for rituals such as shrines and temples were constructed. 
Works of art - song and dance - were created to stage "good’ and ? bad T philosophy, in close 
relation to existing beliefs, such art events were stages on various occasions £.nd in a number of 
locales. 


It is not very surprisingly that societies with these kinds of tradition have various types of arts, 
visual arts, dances, music's, sculptures, performance arts, and religious rituals. 

In vernacular architecture, many space s/sp at ial organizations served multiple functions. 
There were used for different activities at separate times. These spaces were not designed for 
specific functions only become evident with the performing of certain activities in these spaces. 
Space became a function of ime,(Salija 7 1975) 

The basic scale of elements which generally are based upon human modules, normally 
produce buildings with humanistic scales. 


In general, besides employing local materials, building in vernacular architecture adapt 


themselves to local climates* 


The illustration above gives only part of vernacular architecture characteristic. A through 
and complete knowledge about this kind of architecture definitely will be a valuable source to 
enhance the planning and design creativity. 

Vernacular Architecture in planning and design works of today, therefore, is directed towards 
attitude creation process rather than repetition of old time architecture. It is going to be a new 
success, if based on this process can be created ’a new language of architecture ', which manifests 
'a very contemporaiy’ and can be further developed for the future. 
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At least, with the regard to the vernacular architecture in planning and design today, there are 
many benefits to consider, which are : 

1 . Special effort and attention to study at the earliest opportunity, by doing research, recording, 
and inventorize before vernacular architecture extinct. 

2. Revitalizing and developing related matters which is still relevant today, 

3. Utilizing and stimulating expertise development, skill, and local technology, 

4. Giving the opportunity for the possibility in matching the traditional and modem mechanism 
to create new architecture. 

If we could fine useful general lessons from traditional solutions in specific areas as good, 
viable and useful untill proven otherwise, then its worth doing planning and design of new 
environments derived from an analysis of the past The basic premise of which is that essentia 
goal of development, planning and design is to help cultures survive. ( Rapoport , 1983) 

To consider culture as a heritage not to be merely preserved, but also as an inheritence that 
demands change aid improvement, has become prerogative. Therefore, it is our task to provide 
space for the desire to continue our cultural "wisdom" while pursuing new values and innovations 
appropriate to contemporary development. 
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‘Asia is One’: Critical Notes on Inter-Asian ‘Creative Unity’ 


Rustom Bharucha 


We have gathered together here under the sign of 4 Asia 7 , or more specifically, the 'Asia- 
Pacific 1 region, to reflect on the "re-birth’ of the 'traditional arts 1 in Asia. Any re-birth assumes some 
kind of death: In fundamentalist scenarios, one can be 'bom again 7 ; in more traditional narratives, one 
returns to this earth in order to gain one's freedom (moksha) one more time. But in the performing arts, 
is re-birth necessary? After all, death is the condition of art. Every performance dies in the course of 
its enactment; no gesture can ever be repeated the same way twice in theatre, as the French philosopher 
Antonin Artaud had pointed out many years ago. No note is ever quite the same, even though one may 
return to it any number of times in the course of a raga. This 'death’ is part of creativity; without it 
our art would be lifeless. 

Why then, it could be argued, do we need a re-birth of the traditional arts? There seems to be 
an anxiety written into the question. Are we assuming perhaps that the traditional arts need to be 
rejuvenated in order to resist the homogenizing pressures and mechanisms of globalization? Why, it 
could be argued, are we concerned specifically with the re-birth of traditional arts? What about 
contemporary cultural practices? Can we posit a re-birth of the contemporary? It seems to me that this 
question is more provocative than the mere endorsement of a tired Asian platitude — -namely, that we 
seek the contemporary in the traditional and that, indeed, there can be no absolute divide between the 
traditional and the contemporary in our arts. 

But—and here the anxiety deepens— what if the traditional is no longer recognized with 
sufficient respect or rigor in our steadily globalizing societies? What if it doesn't matter to new 
generations more drawn to MTV and satellite television? What if it cannot be said to exist in any 
concrete sense through the living legacies of traditional knowledge that have atrophied in recent times? 
Here 1 think we need to acknowledge the different states of the 'traditional arts 7 across the spectrum of 
different locations in Asia; the different understandings and uses of "tradition 1 ; and the differing modes 
of transmitting traditions in societies that are positioned in disparate ways in relation to the processes 
of modernization, secularization, and globalization. Between a country like India, for instance, where 
'living traditions’ of oral epics are still practised in almost every' state, among other pre-modem 
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cultural practices, and the global, high-tech metropolis of city-states like Singapore and Hong Kong, 
there are vast differences in the very understanding, articulation, and naming of tradition. 


Indeed within the framework of the global economy, it is obvious that Asia is not one, 
encompassing as it does some of the richest and the poorest countries in the world. Likewise, as a 
cultural geography, Asia is less a continuum than a juxtaposition of intricately differentiated social, 
behavioural, and performative contexts. Even within the subcontinent of India, one would have to 
acknowledge conflicting time-frames that are embodied in a collision of cultures, ranging from the 
metropolitan to the indigenous. Around one-sixth of the total population of India is 'indigenous' (or 
'tribal as it continues to be marked in government sectors); less than one per cent of the billion 
population has access to the Net. So for which sectors of the population is 'traditional culture’ a 
source of concern? In which sectors is it assumed to be a way of life and for which constituencies does 
it register primarily as an intellectual category? During which stages in the process of social 
development does the 're-birth' of 'tradition’ get prioritized (or marginalized)? And for what reasons? 


Is the re-birth of traditional aits a specifically postmodem/postcolonial priority linked to genuine 


concerns about the dilution of 'Asian’ identities? Or is it a more pragmatic means of feeding on the 
pre-modern cultural capital and intellectual property rights of the past for the commodification of 
'Asia’ in the global cultural market? 

Instead of being unduly agonized about whether 'Asia is one’, many critical commentators and 
social scientists in my country have boldly begun to question whether India is one. Increasingly, our 
'unity’, memorialized through nationalist mantras like 'unity in diversity’, is beginning to be 


dismantled as a political construction, as it is subjected to secessionist threats, border disputes, regional 
chauvinisms, insurgencies, and different assertions of subaltern and caste identity that are not readily 
subsumed within the framework of the nation-state. In this turmoil, there has been a conceptual shift 
among large sections of cultural thinkers from nationalism to broader perspectives relating to 
civilization. There are traps here not least because notions of civilization are not free from their racial 
underpinnings, origin ary narratives, and stereotypes of cultural authenticity, by which some 
communities ire regarded as authentically 'Indian’, while others are marked as foreigners, if not as 
traitors and mlecchas (barbarians). 


Let us also not forget that perhaps the greatest perpetuation of the Cold War in recent cultural 
theory has been theorized through Huntington’s infamous L clash of civilizations \ where old bogies and 
hierarchies are merely reinstated within a post-socialist political scenario. It is my contention that 
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while we should not subscribe to this trap, we need not abandon the idea of civilization altogether, so 
long as we are ready to submit it to an ongoing critical scrutiny. With this qualification in mind, 1 
would acknowledge that while the vast majority of people in India do not see themselves as ‘Asian' in 
any significant cultural sense, this was not always the case. One of the earliest sustained articulations 
of ‘pan-Asianisnv was provided by Rabindranath Tagore in his close intercultural dialogue with the 
renowned Japanese curator and art historian Kakuzo Okakura. Indeed, it is a telling fact that 
Okakura’s seminal pan-Asian text “The Ideals of the East’ was written in Calcutta in 1903. And it is 
from this seminal text that one confronts the rapturous, if problematic, opening sentence, which 


provides the critical stimulus for the subject of my lecture: 


Asia is one. The Himalayas divide, only to accentuate, two mighty civilisations, the Chinese with 
the communism of Confucius, and the India with its individualism of the Vedas. But not even 
the snowy barriers can interrupt for one moment that broad expanse of love for the Ultimate and 
Universal, which is the common thought -inheritance of every Asiatic race, enabling them to 
produce all the great religions of the world, and distinguishing them from those mar .time peoples 
of the Mediterranean and the Baltic, who love to dwell on. the Particular, and to search out the 

means, not the end, of life. 

Here we run up auainst t ami liar tropes by which ‘Asia has been separated from the lest of tie 
world’-more specifically, ‘the West’. In Okakura’s emphases on the ‘Ultimate’ and the ‘Universal’, 
the ‘great religions’ and the ‘end’ of life, we encounter more or less the same vocabulary in Tagore’s 
affirmation of an essentially spiritual ideal that provides the foundations for ‘the common thought- 
inheritance of every Asiatic race . The spiritual is not religious — it is linked to an independent quest 
for the eternal sources of life, in which one can posit a creative unity in the world, 1 h s unity can 
be achieved, in Tagore’s words, by ‘realising our own selves’ in the world through ‘expansion of 
svmpathy; not alien at in g ourselves from it and dominating it, but comprehending and uniting it with 

ourselves in perfect union.’ 


Sustaining the visions of Okakura and Tagore is a profound faith in an essentially imagined 
Asia’, in which (as Tagore fantasized its utopian pre-history), ‘the whole of eastern Asia from Burma 


to Japan was united with India in the closest tie of friendship’— a friendship marked by a ‘living 
communication of hearts’, devoid of ‘self-interest’, in which no difference of languages and custom 


hindered us in approaching each other heart to heart.’ Although there is an obvious absence of 
historical verifiability in this idealized relationship, it serves as a strategic counter to the more recent 
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colonial presence of western powers in Asia, which has not been marked by love and friendship, but 
by competition, hatred, self- interest, and violence. In different ways, the envisioning of ‘Asia’ by 
Okakura and Tagore cannot be separated from its essentially dichotomous relationship with the 
imperial West. As Leo Ching has spelled out this problem in his reading of Okakura: 'The principle of 
[Asian] identify lies outside itself, in relation to (an) Other. If one can ascribe to Asia any vague sense 
of unity, it is that which is excluded and objectified by the West in the service of its historical progress. 
Asia is, and can be one, only under the imperial eye of the West.’ 


While the confidence underlying this critique of otherness is almost irrefutable within the 
dominant theoretical canons of our times, the actual readings of 'Asia 1 by Okakura and Tagore are far 
more complex and contradictory in so far as they essentialize 'Asia’ even as they acknowledge— and 
embrace — its diversities, differences, and processual histories* Within 'Asia’, there are several Asias. 


At times this leads to problematic hierarchies, with Japan assuming a transcendent role, as in Tagore’s 
affirmation of its redemptive potentiality: ‘in your voice Asia shall answer the questions that Europe 
has submitted to the conference of Man 1 — a role that Okakura does nothing to dispute in his scarcely 
disguised pride in Japan’s 'unbroken sovereignty, the proud self-reliance of an un conquered race 1 , 
which has endowed it w ith the real repository of the trust of Asiatic thought and culture. 5 While the 
national underpinnings of Okakura’s 'Asia 1 have been pointed out by many commentators, it would be 
interesting to speculate on what he would have thought of Tagore's relentless denunciation of 
nationalism in Japan, which was condemned as the very annihilation of the spiritual ideals of Man and 
a betrayal of Japan’s mission of the East’. Sadly — or perhaps, fortuitously— this dialogue never took 
place because Okakura died before his Bengali friend could deliver his controversial lectures in 1916. 


This is not the place to elaborate on the violent reaction to Tagore’s lectures on nationalism in 
Japan, and la:er in China in 1924, which catalyzed an upsurge of strong xenophobic and radical 
sentiments among large sections of intellectuals and activists. Suffice it to say that the poet’s seeming 
critique of modernisation and industrialization linked to nationalism was dismissed for the most pan as 
an anachronistic adherence to a decadent and conservative 'Asian 1 civilization — a repository of so- 
called 'traditional 5 values that had kept millions of ordinary people bound in chains through the ‘mind 
forg’d manacles' of an essentially bogus spirituality, reinforced through feudal bonds and loyalties. 
Sadly, Tagore’s discriminations between westernisation and modernisation were not clearly 
communicated to his Chinese and Japanese critics; nor was his tentative positing of non-western 
modernities sufficiently highlighted. Interestingly, these modernities have gained a new respectability 
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in contemporary cultural discourse, where it can no longer be assumed that modernism is a an 
essentially 'western' monolithic discourse derived from the Enlightenment traditions of nineteenth - 
century Europe. 

For Tagore, "True modernism is freedom of mind, not slavery of taste,.. It is science, but not its 
wrong application to life.' Clearly, these subtleties were lost on a wide spectrum of his highly 
politicized audience, who were even more provoked by his tantalizing differentiation between the 
"nation of the West 5 and the "spirit of the West 1 . Not everything in the West, as the poet repeatedly 
qualified, needs to be rejected; indeed, there is. as Ashis Nandy would seem to echo Tagore's 
sentiments today, a 'disowned West 7 , which senses 'the damage the West's cultural dominance is 
doing to the West itself.’ Perhaps, one of Asia’s roles is to facilitate the return of the 'spiritual' West 
to itself. 

It is unlikely that this kind of reading could have made much sense within the political heat of 
the post- World War and the communist uprising, where people were seeking militant and realistic 
solutions to life’s problems rather than a spiritual awakening. Therefore, it comes as no surprise that 
Tagore should have been subjected to ridicule and even abuse during his lectures. The reception in 
China was particularly fierce. Inflammatory pamphlets by radical student groups were distributed 
during his lectures, which were occasionally interrupted by fiery slogans such as, L Go back slave from 
a lost country! * So much for the beneficient quality of hospitality associated with "Asian civilization’, 
among other virtues of respect and toleration, associated with inter- Asian understanding. 

And yet, even as his vision of "one Asia 5 was summarily rejected barring a few hagiographic 
endorsements, Tagore never gave up on the possibilities of inter cultural friendship. In his closing 
remarks before leaving China, after cutting short his lectures, he spoke his mind haltingly, yet 

movingly: 

I have done what was possible— I have made friends. Some of your patriots were afraid that, 
carrying from India spiritual contagion, I might weaken your vigorous faith in money and 
materialism. I assure those who thus feel nervous that I am entirely inoffensive... I can even 
assure them that I have not convinced a single sceptic that he has a soul, or that moral beauty has 
greater value than material power. I am certain that they will forgive me when they know the result. 

Clearly, this is a language that resists the demagoguery of official inter-Asian rhetoric that is 
perhaps most emphatically enunciated today in the discourse surrounding Asian Values. No one can 



6 


deny that there are values in Asia, but to essential ize Asian Values within a ruthlessly selec tive reading 
of n co-Con fucian pragmatism is perhaps best legitimized within the materialist priorities of the global 
market and the govemmentality of authoritarian states. In contrast, Okakura and Tagore's values may 
be fuzzy and overly idealized, but they offer (with the appropriate critical intervention and scrutiny) an 
ethical base for a more evolved inter- Asian cultural dialogue. 

Countering the grand scale of their own projections of 'Asia', we could seek a more reflexive 
and inflected knowledge of local histories that cut across the official boundaries and civil izational 
categories of entire regions and states, A new nomenclature for studying Asian cultures at ground 
levels is needed, at intercultural, intracultural, and transculturai levels. In this regard, we may need to 
prioritize a new sensitization not only to the translation of cultures but to the culture of translations in 
Asia — a sorely neglected area of research that was perhaps partially responsible for Tagore's 
m ^communications in the absence of adequate interpretation and bilingual dialogue. Today, despite 
the hype surrounding information technology, the crisis in translation could have deepened with the 
increasing monolingual ism of English that has decisively mediated almost all inter-Asian 
communications on the arts. 

Perhaps, we also need to accept that the preparation for any dialogue takes time. There can be 



inter- Asian theatrical spectacles, which are invariably manufactured after month-long workshops in 
which diverse Asian performance traditions are reduced to mere techniques and forms, divested of 
their contextual specificities and individual complexities. This cosmetic Tnstant Asia' model of 
intercultural experimentation is yet another kind of McDonaldization, where the resources from the 
poorer Asian countries can provide convenient fodder for East Asian professional expertise, which can 
then be conveniently marketed and sold. Let us not assume that because Asian artists work in Asia, 
seemingly unmediated by The big bad forces in the West 1 , that The Orient' is not likely to surface 
through new inequities and imbalances of power. 

We need to question the framing of inter- Asian cultural production within the inequities of 
global capital in Asia itself. To what extent is the framing of these spectacles dependent on particular 
policies of funding, which have their own agendas and territorial biases? What are the new modes of 
democratic decision-making in inter-Asian work that can offer alternatives to the existing cultural 
hegemonies? low can traditional performers question the ways in which their skills and resources are 
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appropriated for cultural tourism and/or the international festival circuit? Do they have any other 
choice but to accept the authority of the contemporary director in lieu of the traditional guru’s sanction? 

Within the logic of the market as determined by the agencies of global capitalism, Asia cannot 
be one. This market can only feed on the competing vested interests of richer Asian countries at the 
expense of their poorer counterparts* Another logic, indeed, another philosophy of meeting is 
necessary for the creation of new inter- Asian work. It is in this context, 1 would suggest, that a critical 
retrieval of the ethical and civilizational values as posited by Tagore and Okakura is a good place to 
begin. Tagore and Okakura may not provide the answers, but through the vulnerabilities and 
limitations of their ideals, they compel us to imagine new structures by which meaningful cultural 
linkages can be made— and sustained- in Asia today. In an age of uneven globalization, where 
disparities have increased and nationalisms have intensified, Asia may not be 4 one : in a political and 
economic sense, but perhaps if this 4 oneness' could be re-imagined along the lines of Tagore’s 
'creative unity’, we may begin to find more subtle and inflected ways of meeting through differences. 


This paper is part of a larger work-in-progress and may not be quoted in any form without the permission of the author 
(hharucha @ca ll.vsnimt in). A il citations for the quotes will be available in the printed version of this essay . 
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LAM SING : 

A New Form of Lam Klon Singing in Northeast Thailand 

Dr. Jaremchai Chonpairot 

1. Introduction. 

Lam singing is the most important traditional entertainment in Northeast Thailand and in 
Laos. Lam means to sing ; it was derived from khap lamnam , meaning to recite a poem. 
Lam singing tradition has been changed along with the changes of the society. In the past lam 
singing tradition was transformed and adapted itself peacefully. Its value was appreciated among 
the people in Northeast Thailand; its popularity was up and down. A new form of him tradition 
always emerged before the old form had faded away. Before discussing about lam sing. I 
would like to present the readers about the general background of lam singing tradition. 

2. General Background of Lam Singing Tradition. 

2.1 Origin of Lam Singing. 

The origin of lam singing can be traced back to two sources — pha-nya courting verses and 
Jataka story telling. A numbers of pha-nya courting verses were learned and memorized bv 
young men and women at adolescence ages. These verses were/are kind of proverbs written in 
poetic form called klon pha-nya.; and courting procedure was done by means of pha-nya 
poetic dialogues. 

The term pha-nya was derive from pan-nya in Pali or p raj-nya i n Sanskrit. At the 
first stage, pha-nya verses were spoken; later on male part was sung with a khaen accompaniment, 
whereas female part was spoken. This type of sung pha-nya has been called I am top pha- 
nya , meaning a combination of lam singing and spoken pha-nya. Eventually, both male 
and female parts of pha-nya verses have been sung with a khaen accompaniment; this type of pha- 
nya has been called lam pha-nya , meaning lam in pha-nya style. Various types of lam pha- 
nya singing, such as lam khon savan, lam ban sok, and lam maha sal, were still practiced and 
popular among the Lao people in Southern Laos, as well as lam pha-nya nyoi huadontan of 
Dontan district of Northeast Thailand. 

Another source of lam singing was Jataka story telling. Jataka stories are stories of the 
former lives of the Buddha before he became the Buddha. Jataka stories were the mos: important 
sources of story telling. These stories were written in poetic form in palm-leaf manuscript. Some 
Jataka stories were chanted by monks during Buddhist festivals; some weie read and recited 
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during funerals ceremonies. Many people who could read, usually men, read and memorized these 
stories and then told those stories to the children. The story tellers might present a story in the 
form of speech, recitation, singing, or combination of all. Later on a khaen was used for 
accompaniment. 

22 Development of Lam Singing. 

Lam oliaya traditions in Laos and in some regions of Northeast Thailand have been 
continuous y transmitted from the old days until present time, whereas the main stream of lam 
tradition was first formed in an oldest type of lam genre called I am phuen. T h e word ph uen 
means a story . 

A lam phuen was sung and acted according to the story by one male singer and accompanied 
by a khaen player. The singer started from 9 o clock in the evening until dawn. At some certain 
point lam phuen singing was transformed into two directions: lam mu, group singing; and lam klon 
of two singers. 

A lair mu was/is a type of opera, consisting of many performers, such as king s f at her, 
queen s mother, king, queen, prince, princess, common people, servants (always jokes), enemies, 
friends, foes, and etc. A lam mu troupe also performed Jataka stories; it is still in popularity 
among Northeast Thai people until todays. 

Another offspring of lam phuen is lam klon, the most important genre of lam singing in 
Northeast Thailand. At the first stage of lam klon singing, it was sung by two male singers, 
accompanying by a khaen player, in question and answer form; sometimes it was called lam jot 
kae , meaning lam singing in form of question and answer. Later on lam in question and 
answer form was performed by male and female singers, and the content was shifted to courting 
between or e male and one female. This type of lam klon singing was called lam kiao, meaning 
courting singing. To make the matter more interesting for audience, the plain courting had been 
developed to courting competition, called lam ching chu (meaning singing to have right on the 
beloved one), between two men, struggling to win over a lady s h ands by means of singing 
competition. Eventually, a lam ching chu was developed to lam sam kloe,meaning singing by three 
friends, or sometimes called lam sam sing ching nang, meaning singing of three lions struggling 
for a lady. 

Lam sam sing ching nang had been very popular for a period of time, and finally it turned 
back to lam kiao, courting singing, by one male and one female. Although every type of lam 
singing uses klon poems for singing, certain types of lam genre were called lam klon because it 
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was a contest between singers and klon poems were the most important tools or weapons of 
mo lam singers. 


Lam kion had developed itself to its peak of artistic level more than other types of am genres, 
it took longer time, between one three, or even 5 years, to master the art of lam klon singing 
The over-all format of lam klon singing can be divided into three sections: lam tharg san, lam 
thang yao, and lam toef A lam thang san melody is sung in major scale, either in sut sanaen 
mode — G A C D E G, or po sai mode— C D F GAC, whereas a lam thang yao meloLy is sung 
in minor scale, either in lai yai mode— A C D E G A, or lai noi mode— DFGAC D. 

Formal design of lam thang san melody consists of three parts— introduction, main body, and 
conclusion. The introduction section is written in klon rai or klon tat poem, consisting of lesser 
beats per phrase, two in kion rai and four in klon tat. The content of the introductory section of a 
klon poem is similar to a preface of the main text. The main body or the main section consists of 
numbers of phrases written in klon tat ( a non limited numbers of phrase), or klon nyoen { a four- 
phrase stanza form poem.) The third section is the ending phrase of each klon poem. The 
contents of lam thang san section are series of songs: paying respect to teachers, honoring the 

hosts, molam singers introducing themselves to the audience, molam greeting each other, 
question and answer, story telling, courting, and etc. Lam thang san melodies are sung until 
nearing to the end of the performance. 


In brief, a lam thang san melody consists of three melodic sections: introduction, sung in 
recitative form; main melody, consisting of four beats in each phrase, and each stanza consists 
four phrases, sung strophic form; the concluding section consists of three of two-beat phrase, sung 

in recitative style. Here is an example of lam thang san textual and melodic formaulas: 

Introduction: 

Oh la no, 

Kaem / poen woen 
kaen chao / poen woen 
kahn chao maen / su phoen 
hai woen m / kai kai 
Khan bo maen su phal 
Khan amen khong sai lam 
Hai chao yim nam nam 
Ma thang pi 
Oh !a no, nuan oei. 

Translation. 

(Oh, handsome man ! 

If you are belonged to someone else, 





Please go to another direction. 

If you are single, please keep smiling and come to me. 

Oh, my dear ! ) 

Main Body: 

Maen wa, no nai 

fang / doe ai / sal phu in / pan lo 
sang ma ngam / kado / lua Ion / luen khon 
nyang ka taek / chon chon / lu lang / lax lam 
nyon yak hen / khon ngam / song mong / tam chong 
nong ka khong / khoi tha / sai ta / yot sa-nga 
chat huan ha / mom ai / si tai laeo / yu bo pen. 
hen / ai long / chak fa / yiam song / muang manut 
sut thi so / pha phan / dang chan / thiam fa 
nong yak kho / pen kha / tang tin / sai suang 
dai bo duang / dok son / sa-on oh / un saneh. 

Translation. 

Oh, dear ! 

The man who was casted by India God. 

I wonder about you on why you are more handsome than all other men. 
Thousands of people run after you to have a chance to see you. 

I am also waiting to see you- 
My heart is trembling, almost dying. 

I don t know what to do! 

Seeing you while you are ascending from heaven to the earth, 
you look so glory as a full moon in the sky. 

I want to be your servant. 

Can 1? Please, my dear!) 

Concluding Section, 

Si na nuan 
Suan ai nae na 
Khon ngam oei 
Translation, 

(Oh, my dear charming face, 

Please embrace me, 

My handsome man.) 

At the last hour of lam klon performance, molam singers will sing farewell songs to the 
audience. The farewell songs are sung in lam thang yao melody and then end with lam toei 
melodies. A lam thang yao melody is sung in minor mode, either in A — A C D E G A or in D 
— D F G A C D, The content of a lam thang yao text is about sadness upon the departure from the 
audience; everybody will miss each other, and hope to see each other again at the next festival. 
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Here is an example of a lam klon text. 


introduction. 

Oh oy * 

Bun bo khoei / khat dai 
Si non hai / sai tae mon 
Khao phon phon 
La na 

Translation. 


(Oh fate ! 


Because of my unfortunate life, 
1 have to cry to my pillow. 

Oh dear 1) 

Main Body. 


Ni ka khon si chaeng 
Chak noi ma ka si suai 
Sao molam si mua ban 
Chai wi won kbit hot ai 
Ma hen kan khao noi 
Hoeng pan dai de no si 


nyam mua kai khan huai 
chak kan khon kam 
kai kan khon la bon 
si tai iaeo yu bo pen. 
kam phat chong nam thoeng 
chang si ma hen ai 


Sambai di doe thuk than bun somphan yu sonu: 


Nong si long chak han la laeo khu su khon 


La na . . 
Translation. 


(The dawn is really near; it is the last session of cock s c rowing. 
The sun will be rising soon, then we will depart from each others. 

1 ? as a molam singer, will be back to my home village. 

My heart is swaying because of thinking of you. 

I don t know what to do! Oh dear! ) 

After seeing each other for a short moment; an un tort un ate event interferes 
How long* then i would be able to see you again ! 

God bless you all. 

I will depart from stage and say goodbye to you. 

Oh dear ! ) 

Conclusion. 

Oh! 


(Oh fate f ) 

Although molam singers have sung their farewell songs to the audience, but the audience still 
expect to hear more impressive farewell. Therefore, molam klon singers have to sing their 
encore songs, similar to a coda of a composition; this is called lam toei. A lam toei is a short love 



song, consisting of one to three melodies— toei khong, toei thamada, and toei phama. Toei 
khong and toei phama texts are written in Central Thai words, whereas toei thamada text is written 
in Isan dialect. 

in practice, lam toei songs are attached to lam thang yao; they are connected to lam thang yao 

as a one unit. Three lam toei melodies are combined into one piece; its simple format is to begin 

and end with toei thamada. Here is an example of a series of lam toei text. 

Toei Thamada* 

Oh la maen no sai. 

Oh la maen no sai. 

Soen ai mua yam ban muang khon kaen Thailand 
Yak dai faen mo lam ka hai nam mua yam nong 
Nang si pong ao ai sai taipei khao son bon 
Sut sa-on lano tho ni bo son ti bao phi sai 
Translation* 

(Please visit Khon Kaen, my home town in Thailand 
If you want to have a mo lam girlfriend, please go with me* 

A Taipei man, you are welcome to be in bed with me* 

It will be very wonderful indeed; do you like to do so? ) 

Toei Khong. 

Oh Ma phi ma 

nong cha pha pai Lhiao Thailand 
Oh Ma phi ma 

nong cha pha pai thiao T hai land 
Pai thiao ngan dok khun siang khaen 
khuang kap faen faen hai chuen ura 
phi ya ro cha na my dear. 

Phi ya ro cha na my dear. 

Translation. 

(Please come with me, 

I will take you to visit Thailand. 

Please come with me, 

I will take you to visit Thailand. 

We will go to Silk and Music Festival in Khon Kaen, 

Hand in hand, joyfully with beautiful Thai girls.) 

Toei Phama. 

Mi mia kho hai pa mia ma 

Laeo nong cha pha pai thiao muang Thai 

Mt mia kho hai pa mia ma 

Laeo nong cha pha pai thiao muang Thai 

suk som phirom kai chai 
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mai hai ying dai ma khong ma kiao 

cha chuen choei chom 

rak ruam phirom klom kiiao 

ying dai inai hai ma khong kiao 

pen khong nong khon diao na pho khun. 

ying dai mai hai ma khong kiao 

pen khong nong khon diao na pho khun. 

Translation. 

(Please get divorce from your wife, if you are married. 
Please get divorce from your wife, if you are married 
Then I will take you to Thailand. 

Only two of us will be happy together; 

No one else will bother us. Q.K.?) 

Toei Thamada. 

Oh la phi sai oei. 

Oh la phi sai oei. 

Bun khong nang dai ma hen ai, 

Long hak sai chon hua chai wai wan. 

Chit kasan nan yu bo faeo. 

Pen paeo ni maen huang nap 
Ma sa-on nam ai 

Hua chai sivai chon wa khat thorn; 

Y am liao mong chon wa saban 
Yak fua fan yu bo sao. 

Nan la na khon ngam na 
Wang chai ma wa si dai ka bo dai 
Oi lua chai nam sai de . 

Nam sai de 

Translation. 

(Oh my dear l 
Oh my dear ! 

My meritorious deed sent me to meet you here, 
and made me fall in love with you. 

My heart is trembling and think of you at all times. 

I adore you with my whole heart. 

When I take a look at you, 

I feel that I was drawn into your arms. 

Oh my dear ! 

I may not get what I have hoped. 

Oh, I am longing for you, dear! ) 


Birth of Lam Sing 





After Ian klon tradition had been developed, adapted itself, and had dominated the scene of 
Isan society for a long time, then its glory had been challenged by other types of entertainments, 
such as movie, disco-techque, pop concert, and lam mu opera. This was a critical moment of lam 
klon singing. In order to survive it had to adapt itself to suit the taste of the audience. 

Then, Thai economy, as well as other Asian countries, was booming and the economic 
structure was changed; people in the field of technology, finance, banking, business, and industry, 
not agriculture any more, can make more money. Therefore, the power of the society shifted 
from older people to younger people, which meant that young people had money to hire and 
control the d rection of entertainment This situation gave birth to Jam sing and lam klon was faded 
out. 

3.2 Change of Economic Structure 


The birth of lam sing singing was the out come of cultural changes, especially the change of 
the structure of economy. That was, in the past most income of the families of Isan societies 
were earned and controlled by older people, especially heads of the families. These older people 
were the ones who made decisions on every important matters, including the decision to hire 
certain types of entertainment for their festivals. But when technologies were changed, the 
professions in the field of new technologies rose to power. People of older generation could not 
hold their power any more, the younger generation made louder voices in Isan village societies. 


Younger people did not appreciate their own traditions, but grasping for something new and 
exciting. Most young Isan people who worked in Bangkok were exposed to a type of pop 
concert called dontri luk thung , meaning folk-pop music, especially the pop concert that 
performed combination style of lam and pop song. Record companies brought out records and 


cassette tapes, as well as supporting pop bands of pleng luk thung molam., meaning i am 


singing in pop style. 


Record companies promoted their product by advertising through television 


and radio broadcasting and series of concert tours throughout the countries. Younger people loved 


this type of entertainment more than traditional lam klon singing. 


Facing with this negative situation, some molam klon singers, Molam Sunthom 
Chairungrueang and Molam Ratree Srivilai, for instance, had been working very hard to improve 
lam klon singing by adding a Western drumset, as well as other Western instruments, to khaert 
mouth-organ to make better accompaniment. Certain lam melodies, those in metric rhythm, were 
chosen to be used; these were lam doen dong (meaning going into the wood ) and lam toei 
(meaning courting song ) melodies. Then the drum could play along. 
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At the same time, the younger people who had been acquainted to molam Ink thung concert 

in Bangkok always got together, raising fund, travelling back, and giving money to their own 

village temples. This mean of donation is called tot pha pa, meaning giving a communal 
special gift to support the temples. 


Most Isan festivals or ceremonies, there must be entertainment to celebrate the occasions; a 

mt pha pa occasion was no exception. A molam group was hired to perform. When molam 

klon singers were hired to perform, molam klon singers were always asked to sing pop songs in 

the style ol lam luk thung. Then, besides learning traditional lam klon repertoires, many molam 

klon singers had to learn lam singing in pop style from cassette tapes. Eventually a new form of 
lam klon singing was bom. 

3*3 Basic Elements of a Lam Sing Troupe 


Lam sing is different from lam klon singing in many aspects; these include: singers, costumes 

musicians and musical instruments, vocal melodics and instrumental accompaniment, texts, stage, 
dancers, and audience. 

Molam sing singers are younger; Ihe average age is between 15-30 years, whereas, molam 
klon singers continue their performances until they are forty or fifty years old. The reason is that in 


Iain sing singing, the singers have to sing and dance vigorously which is suitable only for the 

young performers. Lam klon singing takes more time to learn before they can perform 
professionally. 


In terms of costumes for singers, molam sing singers may wear a plain type costume, similar 

to the costumes of molam klon singers. That is, a male singer wears long-sleeve shirt with necktie. 

jacket, trousers, and shoes, while a female singer wears long-sleeve blouse, skirt, and shoes. 

Molam sing singers may wear special type of costume decorated with glittering materials on their 

jackets, trousers, and skirts. Both maie and female molam sing singers perform with their booths 
on; while molam klon singers use normal shoes. 


The musicians or musical instruments used for the accompaniment of lam klo i singing is 

only a khaen player, whereas the instruments for lam sing singing are khaen, phin (plucked lute or 
guitar), bass guitar, keyboard, and a drumsel. 

Vocal melodies of lam klon singing consists of lam thang san, lam thang yao, and lam toei, 
wnile the vocal melodies of lam sing singing consists of a special type of lam thang san. (called 
iam doen dong or lam nyao), lam toei, lam phloen, and pop melodies. 

'I he lam thang san melody used in lam sing performance is a special type of larr thang san. 
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That is, it is sung in syllabic style in minor mode, instead of a major mode as of normal lain thang 
san of lam klon singing. Sometimes this type of lam thang san is called 1 am nyao, lam doen dong, 
or lam doen. Later on it is better known as lam nyao o n ly, whereas 1 am doen r e fers to a 
type of pop melody based on an intonation of Central Thai poem or derived from a Thai classical 

tune. 


Texts of lam klon singing are written in klon tat ( a one-phrase poetic form) and klon 
ngoen (a four-phrase poetic form) forms of l san dialect, while texts of lam sing are the 
combination of lam klon form and pop-song form of Central Thai language. Here is an example of 


a lam sing text. 


Ya Ba Maha Phai 
(Ya Ba, The Most Evil Drug) 

Introduction. 

Oh oy 

Rawang doe ya ba 
maha phai an ying nyai 
Phai dai long sep laeo 
Si ni phon nan ya wang 
Woen wang , , la na 
Translation. 


(Oh, my goodness! 

Please be aware of the danger of Ya Ba drug. 
Whoever got addicted to it could never get out. 
Really, indeed !) 

Pop Song (phleng doen). 

Patchuban ya ba man rabat 
Mi khai kan kluean klai yu thua thuk wong kan 
Dek rue phuyai khon thai thuk thin than 
Tong thon thuk thoraman tit ya ba kan w r un wai. 

Mai mi khrai cha yut yang ya ba 
Pen thi na wet thana mot hon thang cha kae khai 
Duai corruption man mi phalang !ua rai 
Ya ba phrae krachai pha chat thai rao lorn chom. 
Translation, 

Nowadays, ya ba drugs have spread out. 

They are available among every' group of Thai people. 
Young and old have been addicted everywhere. 

Their lives are painful and misery. 

No one can stop ya ba drug. 

Pity ! No way to fix it. 
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Because corruption is too powerful 

Ya ba drug might terrorize the country, eventually. 

Lam. 

Som khuan iaeo thi klion thai thuk sam 
Suai kan nam kueai kae ya ba hal hang hai 
fat mahanta phai hai hai moet chak din thai 
Kai chai suk sombun sang sa n mueang ban 
I ha yang han yang kiao nam ya pen ba puang 
Prathet thai si thuk buang kao khong chong kho 
Khon sua nang khomo pen chao nang khrong mueang 
Koet khun khueang khuk khen wun wai tai mian 
Wian yu nai hon hong awechi moyai 
Thai si sin sat thae bo mi mu si tao khuen 
Soi kan thok soi kan tuen thuk khon tuen rusuek to 
Pha kan ngo hua luk tuen sadoe chak ya ba 
Transaltion. 

(It is time for every Thai people 
to work together to find the way out, 

by sweeping away the most dangerous drug out of Thailand. 
Then everybody, both body and soul, will be health^ and happy. 
If we are still hanging around it, 
our necks will be tied up. 

Terrorists will take over the country, 

And lawlessness will be everywhere. 

Thai people will be trapped in a big hell pot, 

And our beloved country will be erased. 

We have to warn everybody to realize about the danger. 
And to stay away from ya ba drug.) 


Until now, we are not certain about the future of lam sing arts. It may continue in practice 
and develop itself to higher artistic level, or turn back to its predecessor. Many senior molam 
klon singers are still alive and active, if some ones need them to perform and teach. But there are 
no younger molam klon singers around. If lam sing arts should continue, its elements should be 
improved to meet its artistic level And if lam sing arts should returns to its root, new younger 
molam singers should be trained very soon before molam klon singers of older generation cease to 


exist. 
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Current Trends in Philippine Gong Traditions 

Felicidad A. Prudente, Ph.D. 


Philippine gong traditions have undergone change and transformation through the years. 
Over the past two to three decades, research and documentation has notably increased enabling us to 
observe musical innovations and change as manifested partilariv on instruments and instrumentation, 
styles, playing techniques, repertoire and function. The gong themselves have changed from large 


heavy bronze gongs to a smaller and lighter type. At first the older large gongs which were defective 
or no longer playable were melted to make gong sets. Today, large brass padlocks and cable wires 
provide excellent re-cyclable material for making gongs. Cheaper gongs are also made from scrap iron 
and galvanized sheets. This latter type called inubah are produced by Maguiudanaon gong smiths and 
have been available at popular prices in Cotabato City market, t hese iron type gongs have even found 
their way into the gong culture of other ethnic groups like the Bagobo and Manobc of highland 
Mindanao and are now commonly used as suitable replacements of the highly-valued and expensive 
wide-rimmed gongs called agong. With a few exceptions, most of the highland groups of Mindanao 
no longer possess these large agortgs which they trade off or sold. Some Bagobos and Manobos today 
continue to perform gong music on small gongs suspended vertically on a frame. While the traditional 
name for this type of ensemble is a hung, the term ku I intang is now sometimes used as obvious 
reference for the eight-gong set. The changes in gong size and type and the number of gongs utilized in 
the ensemble of the indigenous communities in Mindanao are inherently linked to repertoire and gong 
style. Perhaps, a most striking innovation in the playing of gong music was done by a Bagobo leader- 


artist when he designed a frame that could allow him to play solo much like a one-m.im This le 
showcased in an international festival held in Manila in 1988, Change of context has indeed affected 
gong music where groups organize themselves into cultural troupes and develop their repertoire to fit 
the occasion as in festivals, ethnic music contests, foundation day programs and Christmas 
celebrations. In Davao for example, a recent practice among the Bagobo is to play Christmas carols on 
their gongs to serenade politicians, neighbors, friends including strangers with the ex section of in 
money or kind, in a similar manner, the gong music repertoire among the Kalmgga of northern Luzon 
is expanded with arrangements of popular melodies rendered on their flat gong ensemble. In particular, 
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the melody of a popular song in the 1960s entitled “Tom Dooley” is played on the gongs by young 
enthusiastic Kalingga men. 

Having observed the significant impact of the kidintang gongs on music like in Mindanao , 
this presentation focuses on two communities that have a long musical tradition of kidintang namely 
the Maguindanaon and l r anon both living in the town of Sultan Kudarat located in Maguindanao 
province and a neighboring community, the Tiboli of Lake Sebu in South Cotabato who like other 
highland groups have their own ensemble of hanging gongs but have included the kidintang in their 
music-making. I shall discuss the changes that are now taking place among these three communities 
where tradkional artists continue to explore new forms of musical expressions utilizing the 
kidintang. Among the i ran on, Maguindanaon and Tiboli, the ku l intang is a set of eight (8) knobbed 
gongs in graduated sizes which are horizontally laid on a long rectangular frame of wood or bamboo. 
It is a melody instrument usually performed in an ensemble with a drum and hanging gongs and is 
played in gatherings and festive occasions like weddings. Although less often today, these gongs can 
be played in rituals. 


The Maguindanaon: 

The Maguindanaon are the people inhabiting the area around the Pulangi River which is also 
known as the Rio Grande de Mindanao. Referred to as the “people of the flood plain”, the 
Maguindanaon live along river banks and streams as well as on higher ground around marshes and 
bays particularly the Liguasan Marsh and I liana Bay. Moreover, they may distinguish themselves as 
either coming from the upriver region (sa-raya) or from the downriver area {sad hid). The upriver 
region including Libutan and Datu Piang (formerly called Dulawan) is home to music masters like 
Samaon Su human, an expert on the kutyapi (two-stringed lute); Tangkle Benito, a noted so gay an 
dancer and singer; and Arnal Lumuntod, a skilled and innovative kidintang player. On the other 

m 

hand, the downriver area covers those villages found along the mouth of the Pulangi River 
including Cotabato City and Simuay. Historically, the downriver area was the seat of the powerful 
Sultanate of Maguindanao, also called the Sultanate of Mindanao, Founded by Sharif Muhammad 
Kabungsuan around the sixteenth century, the sultanate with its seat of power in Simuay had vast 
control of the southern coast of Mindanao including Davao, Saranggani, Zamboanga and Dap i tan. 
Its great leader Sultan Kudarat was the first Maguindanaon ruler recorded in the tars das (genealogy 
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account) with the attached title of “Sultan” (Majul 1973:28). The upriver area was the seat of the 

Sultanate of Buayan. It was ruled by Raja Sirungan and his descendants in the present town of 

Datu Piang as its center. In between these two rivaling sultanates of Buayan and Maguindanao was the 

much smaller Sultanate of Kabuntalan which was referred to as Talakuku in Spanish records and 

much later, was given the new name Bagumbayan. Its first ruler was Dikaya, a son of a Buayan raja 
{Saleeby 1976:39-46). 

Aside from the geographical and political differences of the upriver and downriver 
Maguindanaon, some musical distinctions can be noted in their kulintang traditions. Vlost obvious is 
the preference among upriver musicians for using a pair of large hanging gongs (agong) for the 
kulintang ensemble and the use of the term duyug to denote a type of traditional rhythm The 
downriver kulintang ensemble usually utilizes one large hanging gong (agong) whereby a short 
mallet's padded end is used to strike ( kabasal ) the knob of the agong while the handle wrapped 
with thin metal is used to beat the gong’s flat surface thus producing metallic sounds. Moreover, 
downriver musicians use the term strong for the traditional rhythm similar to the upriver duyug. To 
better understand the changes now taking place in Maguindanaon kulintang music, 1 shall first 
describe its traditional performance practice as observed in a downriver village in Simu.ty. 

The traditional gong ensemble played by the Simuay community consists of a et of eight (8) 
knobbed gongs ( kulintang ), a large wide-rimmed hanging gong (agong), a set of four (4) thin- 
rimmed gongs (gandingan) and a small hanging gong (babandir). It also includes a single-headed 
drum (dabakan) that is struck with two (2) thin bamboo sticks. The ensemble is collectively called 
palabunibunyan (from %vord uni meaning “sound) which is a group of loud-sounding instruments. It 
plays a repertoire of pieces with the kulintang playing the main melodic part and taking the lead role, 
and the other instruments in a supportive role. Sometimes, the large hanging gong (agong) or the set 
of thin-rimmed gongs (gandingan) may be the focal center of the ensemble particularly when a 
musician exhibits his or her virtuosity on the instrument and displays unusual playing techniques. 

Kulintang music features a repertoire of pieces which are categorized according to rhythm 
and musical style. Those called minima (from una meaning “first”) and also teferred to as 
pinaganay and kamamatuan are in the old traditional style of playing gongs. The pieces 
recognized as bagu are in a new style. Musically, pieces in minuna style are characterized by a 
predominance of single strokes and are simple or straight-forward. Understandably, this style is 
more performed by the older generation of musicians. Falling under minima are four (4) distinct 
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rhythms name y strong, bmaltg and tidtu as well as tagunggo which is exclusively performed for 
ritual. A direct translation of the Maguindanaon term strong refers to a shelter where people can 
relax temporarily. Here at times they can have fun producing ( pangaden ) rhythmic sounds on any 
object available. The second rhythm simdog is derived from the word suing meaning “people of 
the Sulu Archipelago" (Kalanduy an 1996:7). While the precise connection with Sulu is yet cannot 
be ascertained, this music possibly relates to the MaguindanaoiTs interpretation of Sulu music. 
Simdog is in moderate tempo and is oriented towards dance. The third rhythm called tidtu meaning 
“straight" is associated with the music's fast and continuous strokes on the gongs and drum. These 
four rhythms of strong, simdog, tidtu and tagunggo in old traditional style or minima are easily 
differentiated through the rhythmic patterns played by the drum. (Video Item #1 Strong, #2 Simdog, 
#3 Tidtu and #4 Tagunggo ) . 

Likewise, identified with each rhythm are stock melodies that are rendered in various 
versions. Being an oral tradition, kidintang performance reflects great freedom of interpretation in 
the rendering of tunes. Basic melodic shapes or contour are integrated in the specific rhythmic 
framework* in this case strong, simdog or tidtu. Sample notations of simple strong pieces illustrate 
varying melodies with their corresponding modules or units, ADA2-BI-B2 (see Illustrations I <& 2). 
These melodic units may be repeated any number of times like three times after which are 
interconnected by transition passages. The pieces are concluded by a common formulaic 
cadence which tends to be standardized in the Maguindanaon kidintang repertoire. (Video Item #5 
Minima a Strong - kidintang solo & tib Minima a Strong- kidintang ensemble). 

The modem styles of gong playing called bagu are a manifestation of a dynamic musical 
expression and the artist's attitude of relevance and renewal of his tradition. The earliest 
documentation of innovations within the kidintang tradition was around in the upriver community of 
Dam Piang w.iere binalig was identified as a new style (Maced a 1963: xiv & 74), Today, the term 
binalig among Maguindanaon communities refers to one of three specific rhythms in modern style of 
playing gongs, the other being new modem styles of sinulog and tidtu. These modem styles known 
as bagu , literally meaning “new", are characteristically strong, speed-driven and highly ornamented. 
Musically, binalig pieces are characterized by the predominance of melodic and rhythmic 
ornamentations In some instances, binalig is interchangeably used with the term barikata , 
meaning “ornamented”. On the other hand, modem sinulog features frequent double strokes on a 
gong center along with rhythmic syncopations and accents while those pieces in modem tidtu are very 
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fast in tempo and consist of short melodic modules that display the virtuosity of a irong player. 
Binalig as well as sinulog and tidtu in modem style are clearly delineated by the respective drum 


patterns; and in ensemble playing, the various instruments highlight specific accents within the 
selected rhythmic framework. The hanging gong (agong) played in the new style produces varied 


timbre and is explored by the performer who exhibits his talent by experimenting new and unusual 
techniques including shaking of gong. (Video Item #7 Binalig, #8 Bagu a Sinulog, #9 Bagu a Tidtu, 


(+10 Binalig -kulintang ensemble). 


It is generally acknowledged by downriver Maguindanaon musicians that binalig evolved 
from the traditional rhythm of strong just as the upriver communities of Datu Piang recognize the 
development of binalig from the duyug rhythm. Musicians recall the popularity of binalig pieces in 
the 1960’s. At the turn of the 20 ,h century, another style of gong playing called taraburutan is in 
vogue among downriver communities. From its root word burnt which can be translated as “yank 
with force”, taraburutan style is closely associated with the rapid firing of guns and ammunitions. 
Accordingly, taraburutan pieces are rendered vigorously and are characterized by the incessant 
repetition of gong tones and stronger accents. It artistically simulates the sound of gunfire which 
unfortunately has become a part of their aural environment. Maguindanao province being the home of 
the Moro Islamic Liberation Front (MILF) continues to fight for a separate Islamic state. (Video 
Item #11 Taraburutan drum pattern and #12 Taraburutan - kulintang ensemble). 

Taraburutan is an offshoot of binalig which in turn evolved from strong (see Illustration 
3). The most evident distinction among these is in their rhythmic density. Taraburutan features 
doubling whereby the stick is made to bounce rapidly on the drum head notably even in accented 
beats. Strong on the hand has little doubling. Binalig when compared to strong has propelling strokes 
on beats 2 and 4 which give it a characteristic modem style. Similarly, doubling distinguishes the 
new styles of sinulog and tidtu. The kulintang continues to be a popular tradition among the 
Maguindanaon today, it is thus likely that individual innovation will usher in new styles like the 
taraburutan. 


The Iranon: 

The Iranon are neighbors of the downriver Maguindanaon and the Maranao people of 
Lake Lanao. They live along the eastern coast of I liana Bay in areas such as Sultan Kudarat, Polloc 
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and Parang. Historically, they were known to be warriors, seafarers and traders. They raided 
villages and sold their captives as slaves. They were greatly feared by the locals and even by European 
sailors. An Iranon integrates easily with his neighboring communities. Depending upon his kinship 
ties anti residence, he will live accordingly like a Maranao or Maguindanaon. The intermarriage of 
Iranon with Maguindanaon has effected closer interaction and assimilation with this dominant group 
(Laarhoven 1998:135-138), Today, Iranon settlers are found around Sabah in the districts of Kudat 
Kota Relu d and Lahad Datu. In passing, it can be reported that a brief research in 1998 somehow 
reaffirms the adaptability of the Iranon. Musically in terms of instruments and repertoire, the Iranon 
found in widely separated areas in Sabah share similarities with their respective neighbors. Yet 
significantly, an Iranon group in Kota Beiud claims affinity with the Maranao in the Philippines. 
On the other hand, a coastal group of Iranon in Kudat has similar kulintcmg tuning as with the 
Maguindanaon having large intervals between gongs 2 Sl 3 and 5 & 6 of the set of eight (S) pot 
gongs. 


In a visit of Sultan Kudarat in Maguindanano province in May 1999, it has been 
observed that Iranon gong tradition is very similar, if not the same, as that of the Simuay 
Maguindanaon. The Iranon play similar kit l intang rhythms such as strong, sinulog, tidtu and 
tagunggo as well as binalig and the trendy taraburutan. The strong^ binalig and taraburutan drum 
patterns (Illustration 4) is closely related to the Maguindanaon patterns of the same names. Iranon 
versions emphasize accents and doubling in diffentiating rhythms like the Maguindanaon. Iranon and 
Simuay Maguindanaon also show strong commonalities in playing styles - minima and bagit which 
they also cal imantu meaning “today". A recording of Iranon kill in tang ensemble mixed with a 
Simuay Maguindanaon habandir musician renders a familiar binalig piece In taraburutan style 
featuring loud and simultaneous playing of two pot gongs together against the driving rhythm of the 
drum and hanging gongs. (Video Item #13 Iranon Taraburutan) 


The Tiboli 


* 

* 


The riboli are one of the Indigenous communities (lumad) of South Cotabato. They are found 
living around the towns of Lake Sebu, Surallah, Tiboli, Polomoiok and Kiamba. Unlike the 
Maguindanaon and Iranon who adhere to an Islamic faith, the Tiboli people resisted conversion to 
Islam although the province was under the Sultanate of Magnindanao. The Maguindanaon 


r 
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regarded the native Tiboii as a source of slaves and in turn were depicted as villains in Tiboli 
folktales (Casal 1978:29). Today, many Tiboli are Catholic Christians due to the missionary work of 
the Santa Cruz Mission in Lake Sebu. Yet, the people continue to practice many traditional customs 

and beliefs centered on myths and animism. Iraditionally, Tiboli artists particularly vveavers. 
singers and musicians are guided by spirits and deities in order to produce beautiful works and 
handicrafts for which the people are known. 


The traditional gong ensemble of the Tiboli is the s 'lagi (also s ’magi). It cons sts of three or 

more hanging gongs featuring one gong functioning as ostinato referred to as tang and other gongs 

jointly Ci eating short melodies known as utom. It is usually performed by two people where one 

person plays the ostinato gong and the other, the melody gongs. The older type of s’lagi is said 

to be limited to only three gongs as evidenced in a piece entitled S’lagi Tau Gana, meaning 

“gong playing of ancestors”. Today, the Tiboli gong ensemble generally consists oF four or five 
gongs. 

The Tiboli gong ensemble features a repertoire of pieces of which many are programmatic 
and inspired from sounds of nature and their environment. Compositions simulate the sounds of the 
river ( S’lagi Luk Mekulen), wind (S' ’lagi Luk Lenos), beating of horse hooves (S 'lagi Legedeg Kudu). 
rice-stalk played as an aerophone {Utom feu ) and bamboo tube zither ( Utom S'ludoy). Moreover, other 
pieces relate to gong playing techniques such as meeting of hands {Senselong), crossing over of hands 



three gongs and #15 Slag! Senfifay played with four gongs). 


file expansion of the Tiboli gong ensemble from three gongs to four, five or even more 
instruments is indicative of traditional musicians desire to explore new ways of creating pieces. 
Some musicians express the possibility of increasing the number of gongs to as many as eight 
depending upon the availability of the instruments. The use of more gongs enables :he traditional 
musicians and artists in their own right to creatively explore the melodic and rhythmic expanse of 
both traditional and new musical ideas. 


The liboli today have adopted the Maguindanaon kulintang which they call k’lintang. 
The instrument is usually combined with a large wide-rimmed gong (ft ’lowori) and a double-headed 
cylindrical drum (/ nonggong). While the Maguindanaon kulintang ensemble with five performers 
that of the Tiboli k’lintang consists of three musicians. The k’lintang player sits on the floor with 
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the drummer at his side while the third musician stands as he plays the b lowon. Hie relatively large 
and heavy gong hangs from a high beam or tall tree giving the player room to use emphatic strokes as 
he executes his rhythmic pattern on the gong. One particular player from Lemsnolon quite 
spontaneously moved into dance-like exhibition as he played the benalig rhythm on the b'lowon. The 
Tiboli k’lintang repertoire is very much varied depending on the background of the player. For 
example, one player who lived in Polomolok located near General Santos City and has more 
contact with the Maguindanaon has pieces with names such as as sendulug, benalig and tinidtu 
which evidently relate to the Maguindanaon s inn log, binalig and tidtu. In addition, he plays a rhythm 
named klot which is reminiscent of the Maguindanaon strong rhythmic motive. In a comparison of 
rhythmic patterns, the Tiboli tinidtu and Maguindanaon tidtu are the same while the Tiboli 
interpretation of sendulug and benalig are distinct while nevertheless displaying some resemblance 
with the Maguindanaon' s simdog and binalig , respectively (Illustration 5). For example, the 
Tiboli sendulug features a four-beat pattern with accents on the first and fourth beats where both 
hands strike together the drum. The Tiboli benalig consists of a two-beat pattern with syncopation 
and contrasts with the Maguindanaon binalig of four beats which is characterized with regular drum 
strokes. On the other hand, Tibolfs use of accents at the beginning, middle and end of the benalig 
pattern suggests some kind of relationship with the Maguindanaon binalig which also features 
three points of rhythmic emphasis. 


In another village, a Tiboli musician treats the k 7 1 intang much like the traditional gong 
ensemble of ^ tagi. Being an accomplished player of s’lagi, he simply executes the the stereotype 
patterns of his musical repertoire on the new instrument, in this case, the k Imtang, and at the same 
time explores the full complete eight gongs as he recreates his pieces. In the piece Seme long 
(meeting of hands) for example, he plays short melodic units in ascending and descending sequences 
throughout the eight gongs. Fie preserves the essence of the piece yet expounds on it with new 
compositional technique of sequencing which represents an inovation in the context of Tiboli 
community. Furthermore, there is change in playing technique where a shift from vertical hand 
position to horizontal is required while retaining the kinetic movement of hands meeting together. 
Just as there is a logical shift from the s’lagi to the k’lmtang, the traditional functions of slagi in 


celebrations like marriage and festive gatherings can be assumed by the k lintang. Similarly, the 

can be used to accompany dances as a substitute of the drum (/ donggong) and percussive 
sticks (kemsal). The integration of k 'Imtang into Tiboli society exemplifies a people’s interest in 
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accepting new and “technology” to enrich and enliven their culture.materials. 


S' lagi 


K l intang Sense long and # 1 8 Benalig - K ’lintang enseml 


( Video Item U 16 


The assimilation of k’lintang into Tiboli culture likewise manifests the dynamism of their 
music. The creation of new compositions by artists with access to a wider choice of pitches on the 
eight-gong k ’lintang as compared to the traditional s 'lagi with three to five gongs represents an 
openess and expanded musical world-view. New compositional and playing techniques are explored 
as seen in the Tiboli’s re -interpretations of traditional s 'lagi pieces. They adopt materials from their 

neighbors like their own as they' have done with the Maguindanaon kulintang and so doing create 
unique syncretic-based musical forms. 


Philippine gong traditions such as those found among the Maguindanaon, Iranon and Tiboli 
of Mindanao continue to be vibrant with change. The exploring of new playing styles and 

techniques as seen in their modem kulintang pieces and exemplified in taraburutcn among the 

Maguindanaon and Iranon are indeed expressions of the traditional artists' aspirations to innovate and 
search for new ideas in the performing arts. 
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SIRONG2 

Illustration 3: Transformation of Maguindanaon drum rhythms from 

Minima (old style) to Bagu (new style) 

Minima a Sir on g 


Taraburutan 


Minima a Sinulog 


Bagu a Sinulog 


Minima a Tidtu 


Bagu a Tidtu 


Illustration 4: Iranon drum rhythms of Szrorcg, Bmalig and Taraburutan 

Strong 



Taraburutan 


Illustrations: A Comparison of TIbolI and Maguindanaon drum rhythms 
Tiboli 


Maguindanaon 


Klot 

Sendulug 

Benaiig 

Tinidtu 



Sinulog 



Tidtu 
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Modern 


Dr. Yalcm Tura 


ABSTRACT 


Like in the other countries of the world, the Turkish intellectuals of early 20th century 
had a wider interest in the folk tradition compared to their predecessors. This attention 
towards folk art was especially directed towards folk music. The first collection of folk songs 
was made in the second decade of the century. This trend become much powerful after the 
estaDlishment of the republic. The cultural policy of the young turkish republican 
gouvemement in. the field of music was to promote the creation of a new poh'phonic music 
on the use of folk materials, especially folk songs. Five young composers, educated in 
Europe were challenged with this difficult task, and they led the way to their young pupils. 
Cemal R.e$id Rey, Ahmed Adnan Say gun, Ulvi Cemal Erkin, Hasan Ferid Anar and Necil 

Kazim Akses are known as “Turkish Five” like their Russian confreres. The succeeding 
generations followed the path opened up by the five.. 

Meanwhile, folk dances were the object of keen interest among folkloristic 

researchers. The establishment of the State Ensemble of Folk Dances represents the first 

attempts in this manner. Today, the State Conservatoire of Turkish Music at Istanbul 

Technical university hosts undergraduate and graduate students at its Department of Folk 
Dances. 


* * * 


Historical background 


Although musical notations have been around for a long time, they 
remained unpopular in Turkish music, with a few exceptions, until about the 
beginning of the previous century. A major characteristic was the master - 
apprentice receiving and memorizing the music. In fact, this method was 
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instrumental 
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characteristics of style and attitude. On the other hand, forgetting and poor 

memory resulted in significant modifications of pieces, yet worse, thousands of 

pieces disappeared from memories over the years. Consequently, we have 

hundreds, even thousands of pieces in our collection of lyrics on which only the 

mode and the rhythmic pattern are indicated, but whose melody is completely 
forgotten. 
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Mecmua-i Saz u Soz” a XVIIth century manuscript by Ali Ufki is 
considered as the first notated collection of Turkish folk music. The author was 
a Polish Jew, captured by Tartar pirates, and sold to the Ottomans. Educated at 
the ^ Enderun the Ottoman court Academy, he become a court musician, known 
as “Santuri Ali Beg” ( Ali Beg, the cimbalist) and later, worked as an interpret. 
He began '..o compile his collection during the reign of Sultan Mehmed the 
fourth, at the middle of the XVIIth century, notated every kind of music he 
heard at the Ottoman court and at the Ottoman Capital; art songs, religious 
hymns* dance tunes* instrumental pieces and folk songs; a total of about 500 
pieces. He even wrote poems, j okes, medical recipes, etc. 

During the Ottoman reign (1299 - 1923) Turkish literature and Turkish 
music flourished on two different branches. On the first branch we can see the 
productions of courtly artists and urban intellectuals; on the second one we can 
find the works produced by folk artists, for the enjoyment of common people. 
The highly ornamented Turkish art music, later labeled as alia turca and 
considered by some scholars as a mixture of Turkish, Arabian, Persian and 
Byzantine music, as much as like the Turkish intellectual poetry, called Divan 
Sun , strongly influenced by Persian poetry, using an artificial language formed 
by Turkish, Arabic and Persian, are appreciated by the rulers and by the upper 
classes of "he Ottoman society. Folk literature and folk music, although very 
rich and meaningful, are generally neglected by intellectuals. 


Character 

Traditional Turkish folk poetry is inseparable from Turkish folk music, 
because the folk poets are accustomed to perform their poems, accompanied by 
a siring instrument which they plays; so, a folk poem is always sung by its 
creator. Generally, many folk poets share a common melodic repertoire, 
adopting the music to their verses or vice versa. Some exceptional talents create 
new melodies that, some time later, become part of the common repertoire. The 

poems are written down and preserved on parchment or paper sheets, but, due to 
the lack of musical notation, melodies are transmitted orally. 

Turkish art music is monophonic, using various and highly complicated 

melodic and rhythmic patterns named maqam and usul respectively. Folk music 

is, generally speaking, more simple and less elaborated, but very moving and in 

no way less interesting. Usage of maqams and complicated rhythmic patterns is 

a common characteristic of both styles. In spite of some homophonic usages 

encountered on string instruments like baglama and Black Sea kemance 

Turkish folk music, too, is monophonic. Almost all pieces are anonymous 
creations. 
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The Rebirth of Folk Arts in the 20 th Century 

More than two centuries lay between Ali Ufki’s collection and the first 
official collection of Turkish folk songs. The romantic movement, begun at the 
XIXth century Europe, draw the attention of intellectuals to the hidden treasuries 
of folk poetry and folk music. This trend, reached Turkish intellectuals at the 
end of the XIXth and at the beginning of the XXth century. 

In 1923, with the abolition of the monarchy and the proclamation of 
republic, a new era began. The ancient regime, with all its superstructure, with 
all of its cultural achievements was considered pertaining to the past. Ancient 
poetry and ancient music was created by intellectuals influenced by foreign 
artist;;, for the rulers and for a small circle of elite intellectuals. They were 
artificial, incomprehensible for the masses. The founder of the Republic of 
Turkey, Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, draw the attention of intellectuals to folk arts. 
Paesants and common people was now considered as the core of the nation. A 
new rind of art, based on folk tradition but cast on European models will be 
created for them. 

During the first quarter of the twentieth century, Turkey was invaded by 
rival imperialist powers. The war of Independence of the Turkish nation, which 
was started in the wake of World War I under the leadership of Mustafa Kemal 
Atatiirk, ended in victory. This was eventually followed by the abolition of 
monarchy and by the proclamation of the Republic, marking the beginning of a 
new era in the history of Turkey. Thus the Republic of Turkey, whose aim was 
to be a part of the modem world, was in search of new horizons ir. all areas of 
life, including arts and music. The leading intellectuals of that period, Ziya 
Gokalp in particular, argued that what was called alia turca was a synthesis of 
Arabi an, Persian and Byzantine music, and was alien to the greatest part of 
Turkish people. They thought that modem music of Turkey should be based on 
folk melodies, which are considered genuine Turkish music, harmonized and 
orchestrated in die Western style. This thought was partially a product of the 1 9 :h 
century romanticism of Europe, which had an important role in the success of 
the national music schools of Russia and some mid-European countries. In order 
to achieve similar results, young artists were encouraged. Cemal Re§id Rey 
(1904-1985), who had received his musical education in France and in 
Switzetanri, was invited in Turkey. Other talented young people such as Ahmed 
Adnan Saygun (1907-1994), Ulvi Cemal Erkin (1906-1972), Hasan Ferid Alnar 
(1906-1978) and Necil Kazim Akses (1908-1999) were sent to schools in Paris, 
Vienna and Prague. These people would be the leading figures of modem 
Turkish music in the future. Younger generations followed them. 

Some of Cemal Read’s early achievements are "On tki Anadolu 
Tiirkiisu " (Twel ve Anatolian Folksongs) for voice and piano (four of them were 
later orchestrated by the composer) and the orchestral suite "Seen es Turques ” 
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(Turkish Scenes). In these works, at the first time in the history of Turkish 

music, we encounter cleverly harmonizations and colorful orchestrati 3 ns of 
T urkish folk songs and dance tunes . 

Hasan Ferid Alnar’s “Prelud ve Iki Dans " (A Prelude and Two Dances) is 
another interesting work reflecting the characteristics of this first period. 

Another development of this period was the adoption of the Law c f Unity 
in Eaucati on (Tevhid-i Tedrisat Kanunu), after which, education in the area of 
Turkish music was abandoned at the School of Music (DaruT-Elhan). Efforts of 
putting the valuable music pieces of our past into notation, and the compilation 
of folk music were increased. There was also an ongoing effort at 


These 


because there was some resistance. After what went on in the school of Musicj 
Istanbul Turk Ocagi (the Istanbul branch of a political association espousing 
Turkish nationalism-t.n.) organized an unprecedented Turkish music concert 
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participation 


Nevertheles; 


counteract ivities did not prove very effective. 

The overall social change not only created new musical practices : such as 
how and where music is made, but also the number and quality of the audiences. 
Music was not the preserve of cafes or mansions anymore, it was nov r being 
heard in social clubs, concert halls and commercial establishments. The "ecords 
of local musicians such as Malatyah Fahri, Urfali Cemil and Aziz, or 
Diyarbaknli Cemal were in great demand. The radio broadcasts included all 
kinds of music from symphonies to tangos, from fasil to classical Turkish music. 
The newly formed Yurttan Sesler choir and instrumental ensemble (Voices of 

so presented examples of folk music. In addition to journals of music, 
;d periodicals were also published. 

The first collection of folk songs was made in the second decade of the 
century. This trend become much powerful after the establishment of the 
republic. From 1925 to 1929, scholars from Istanbul Conservatoire organized 4 
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Anatolia, 


Ankara 
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Turkish Republic, the collect of folk music is undertook by the scholars of this 

institution. From 1937 to 1957, every year, they organized voyages for 

collecting tolk materials. Turkish Radio-Television TRT too, contributed to the 

collection of folk music by three field work, done at 1961, 1967 and 1971 
respectively. 


part 


of collection and compilation, among them the names of Seyfettin and Sezai 
Asal Mahmud Ragip Gazimihal, Ziya Demirci, Ferruh Arsunar, V.Liitfi Salci 
A.Adnan Saygun, Muzaffer Sarisozen, Sadi Yaver Ataman may be mentioned! 
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Even the famous Hungarian composer and folklorist Bela Bartok (1881-1945) 
went in Turkey, in 1936, to join in this large movement. 

The result of all those voyages and hard field work is a huge collection of 
more than 10 000 folk melodies, many of them are harmonized and used in 
various compositions by young Turkish composers. 

Ahmed Adnan Say gun’s is considered as the leading figure of the new 
Turkish music. The oratorio “Yunus Emre” composed on the verses of a 13 ' h 
century Turkish folk poet and mystic Yunus Emre, contains many folk tunes. 
His suite "Sivas Halayi” written for the piano and orchestrated, is one of the 
best examples of the use of folk dance tunes. 

After Atatiirk’s premature death and especially after the second world 
war, with the adoption of a pluralistic, more democratic regime, changes in the 
cultural policy of the Turkish Government undermined the new, European 
influenced polyphonic music stream. Large uncultivated masses of peasant 
origin, afflued great cities, forming new suburbs around them and bringing their 
tastes and their style of life. Immediately, a new hybrid style of music, called 
Arabesk, not far from traditional tastes but highly influenced by modem Arabian 
similar products began to form and to spread among them as an expression of 
longings and expectations of all these people. The groving impact of American 
culture produced a different kind of music appreciated by young urban 
intellectuals : Turkish Pop, with all its stars, idols and accessories. The 
improvements of mass media, especially the groving number of the TV 
channels contributed largely to the diffusion of these new trends. 

At 1976 a new conservatoire, the Turk MusiJtisi Devlet Konservatuari 
(State Conservatoire for Turkish Music) dedicated especially to traditional art 
and folk music opened his doors, gathering almost all die specialists about those 
topics. Annexed to Istanbul Teknik Universitesi (Istanbul Technical University) 
after the university reform of 1982, and inaugurating the departments for 
musicology and for Folk Dances at 1986, it still continue to educate young and 
talented students, whose valuable contribution to the endowment and 
continuation of the traditional arts of music and folk dances is of great 
importance. 

All things are inter-related in our universe, and they mutually affect each 
other. The decline in audience taste negatively affects artists. The decline in the 
quality of artistic works worsens the tastes still further. Rather than being 
broken, this vicious circle is perpetuated. The point where we are today is 
evidence of the argument that “this is what people want” has recently afflicted 
our music. 

Today, beside many amateur and private organizations, official folk music 
and folk dances ensembles created and sponsored by the Ministry of Culture 
continue to perform the traditional heritage. 
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Current Trends in Philippine Gong Traditions ] 


Current Trends in Philippine Gong Traditions 

Felicidad A. Prudente, Ph.D. 


Philippine gong traditions have undergone change and transformation through the years. 
Over the past two to three decades, research and documentation has notably increased enabling us to 
observe musical innovations and change as manifested partilariy on instruments and instrumentation, 
styles, playing techniques, repertoire and function. The gong themselves have changed from large 
heavy bronze gongs to a smaller and lighter type. At first, the older large gongs which were defective 
or no longer playable were melted to make gong sets. Today, large brass padlocks and cable wires 
provide excellent re-cyclable material for making gongs. Cheaper gongs are also made from scrap iron 
and galvanized sheets. This latter type called imibab are produced by Maguindanaon gong smiths and 
have been available at popular prices in Cotabato City market. These iron type gongs have even found 
their way into the gong culture of other ethnic groups like the Bagobo and Manobo of highland 
Mindanao and are now commonly used as suitable replacements of the highly-valued and expensive 


wide-rimmed gongs called agong. With a few exceptions, most of the highland groups of Mindanao 


no longer possess these large agongs which they trade oft or sold. Some Bagobos and Manobos today 
continue to perform gong music on small gongs suspended vertically on a frame. While the traditional 
name for this type of ensemble is ahung, the term kuiintang is now sometimes used as obvious 


reference for the eight-gong set. The changes in gong size and type and the number of gengs utilized in 
the ensemble of the indigenous communities in Mindanao are inherently linked to tepertoire and gong 
style. Perhaps, a most striking innovation in the playing of gong music was done by a Bagobo leadei- 
artist when he designed a frame that could allow him to play solo much like a one-i tan. Ihis he 


showcased in an international festival held in Manila in 1988. Change of context has indeed affected 
gong music where groups organize themselves into cultural troupes and develop their repertoire to fit 
the occasion as in festivals, ethnic music contests, foundation day programs and Christinas 
celebrations. In Davao for example, a recent practice among the Bagobo is to play Christmas carols on 


their gongs to serenade politicians, neighbors, friends including strangers with the expection of in 


money or kind. In a similar manner, the gong music repertoire among the Kalingga of northern Luzon 
is expanded with arrangements of popular melodies rendered on their flat gong ensemble. In particular. 



2 £ # .ft. # #r if £ ijf # t 


the melody of a popular song in the 1960s entitled “Tom Dooley” is played on the gongs by young 
enthusiastic Kalingga men. 

Havhg observed the significant impact of the kulintang gongs on music like in Mindanao, 
this presentation focuses on two communities that have a long musical tradition of kulintang namely 
the Maguindanaon and Iranon both living in the town of Sultan Kudarat located in Maguindanao 
province and a neighboring community, the Tiboli of Lake Sebu in South Cotabato who like other 
highland groups have their own ensemble of hanging gongs but have included the kulintang in their 
music-making. 1 shall discuss the changes that are now taking place among these three communities 
where traditional artists continue to explore new forms of musical expressions utilizing the 
kulintang. Among the Iranon, Maguindanaon and Tiboli, the kulintang is a set of eight (8) knobbed 
gongs in graduated sizes which are horizontally laid on a long rectangular frame of wood or bamboo. 
It is a melody instrument usually performed in an ensemble with a drum and hanging gongs and is 
played in gatherings and festive occasions like weddings. Although less often today, these gongs can 
be played in rituals. 


The Maguiidanaon: 


The Maguindanaon are the people inhabiting the area around the Puiangi River which is also 
known as the Rio Grande de Mindanao. Referred to as the “people of the flood plain”, the 
Maguindanaon live along river banks and streams as well as on higher ground around marshes and 
bays particularly the Liguasan Marsh and lllana Bay. Moreover, they may distinguish themselves as 
either coming from the upriver region (sa-raya) or from the downriver area (sa-ilud). The upriver 
region including Libutan and Datu Piang (formerly called Dulawan) is home to music masters like 
Sarnaon Sulaiman, an expert on the kutyapi (two-stringed lute); Tangkle Benito, a noted sagayan 
dancer and singer; and Amal Lumuntod, a skilled and innovative kulintang player. On the other 
hard, the downriver area covers those villages found along the mouth of the Puiangi River 
including Cotabato City and Simuay. Historically, the downriver area was the seat of the powerful 
Sultanate of Maguindanao, also called the Sultanate of Mindanao. Founded by Sharif Muhammad 
Kabungsuan around the sixteenth century, the sultanate with its seat of power in Simuay had vast 
control of the southern coast ot Mindanao including Davao, Saranggani, Zamboanga and Dapitan. 
Its great leadei Sultan Kudarat was the first Maguindanaon ruler recorded in the tarsilas (genealogy 
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account) with the attached title of “Sultan” {Majul 1973:28). The upriver area was the seat of the 
Sultanate of Buayan. It was ruled by Raja Simngan and his descendants in the present town of 
Datu Piang as its center. In between these two rivaling sultanates of Buayan and Maguindanao was the 
much smaller Sultanate of Kabuntalan which was referred to as Talakuku in Spanish records and 
much later, was given the new name Bagumbayan. Its first ruler was Dikaya, a son of a Buayan raja 
(Saleeby 1976:39-46). 

Aside from the geographical and political differences of the upriver and downriver 
Maguindanaon, some musical distinctions can be noted in their kid intang traditions. Most obvious is 
the preference among upriver musicians for using a pair of large hanging gongs {a gong) for the 
kulintang ensemble and the use of the term duyug to denote a type of traditional rhythm. The 
downriver kullntang ensemble usually utilizes one large hanging gong (a gong) whereby a short 
mallefs padded end is used to strike (kabasal) the knob of the agong while the handle wrapped 
with thin metal is used to beat the gong’s flat surface thus producing metallic sounds. Moreover, 
downriver musicians use the term strong for the traditional rhythm similar to the upriver duyug. To 
better understand the changes now taking place in Maguindanaon kulintang music, I shall first 
describe its traditional performance practice as observed in a downriver village in Simuay. 


The traditional gong ensemble played by the Simuay community consists of act of eight (8) 
knobbed gongs {kulintang), a large wide-rimmed hanging gong (agong), a set of four (4) thin- 
rimmed gongs (gandingan) and a small hanging gong (babandir). It also includes a single-headed 
drum (dabakan) that is struck with two (2) thin bamboo sticks. The ensemble is collectively called 
palabunibunyan (from word uni meaning “sound) which is a group of loud-sounding instruments. It 
plays a repertoire of pieces with the kulintang playing the main melodic part and taking the lead role, 
and the other instruments in a supportive role. Sometimes, the large hanging gong (agong) or the set 


of thin-rimmed gongs (gandingan) may be the focal center of the ensemble particularly when a 


musician exhibits his or her virtuosity on the instrument and displays unusual playing techniques. 

Kulintang music features a repertoire of pieces which are categorized according to rhythm 
and musical style. Those called minima (from una meaning "first”) and also referred to as 
pinaganay and kamamatnan are in the old traditional style of playing gongs. The pieces 


recognized as bagu are in a new style. Musically, pieces in minuna style are characterized by a 
predominance of single strokes and are simple or straight- forward. Understandably, this style is 
more performed by the older generation of musicians. Falling under minuna are four (4) distinct 
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rhythms namely strong, binaiig and tidtu as well as tagunggo which is exclusively performed for 
ritual. A direct translation ol the Maguindanaon term strong refers to a shelter where people can 
relax temporarily. Here at times they can have fun producing (pangaden) rhythmic sounds on any 
object available. The second rhythm similog is derived from the word suing meaning “people of 
the Sulu Archipelago” (Kalanduyan 1996:7). While the precise connection with Sulu is yet cannot 
be ascertained, this music possibly relates to the Maguindanaon ’s interpretation of Sulu music. 
Similog is in moderate tempo and is oriented towards dance. The third rhythm called tidtu meaning 
“straight' 7 is associated with the music’s fast and continuous strokes on the gongs and drum. These 
four rhythms of strong, similog, tidtu and lagunggo in old traditional style or minima are easily 

differentiated through the rhythmic patterns played by the drum. (Video Item#] Strong, #2 Similog, 

#3 Tidtu and 4 M Tagunggo). 


Likewise, identified with each rhythm are stock melodies that are rendered in various 
versions. Being an oral tradition, kulmtang performance reflects great freedom of interpretation in 
the rendering of tunes. Basic melodic shapes or contour are integrated in the specific rhythmic 
framework, it this case strong, stmt log or tidtu . Sample notations of simple strong pieces illustrate 
varying melodies with their corresponding modules or units, AI-A2-BNB2 (see illustrations 1 & 2). 
These melodic units may be repeated any number of times like three times after which are 
interconnected by transition passages. The pieces are concluded by a common formulaic 
cadence which tends to be standardized in the Maguindanaon kulmtang repertoire. (Video item #5 
Minuna a Strong — kulintang solo & 116 Minima a Strong- kulmtang ensemble). 


I he modern styles ot gong playing called bagu are a manifestation of a dynamic musical 
expression and the artisf s attitude of relevance and renewal of his tradition. The earliest 


documentation ot innovations within the kulintang tradition was around in the upriver community of 
Datu Piang where binaiig was identified as a new style (Maceda 1963: xiv & 74). Today, the term 



playing gongs, the other being new modem styles of sinulog and tidtu. i hese modem styles known 


as bogu, literally meaning new , are characteristically strong, speed-driven and highly ornamented. 
Musieally, binaiig pieces are characterized by the predominance of melodic and rhythmic 


ornamentations. In some instances, binaiig is interchangeably used with the term barikata, 
meaning “ornamented *. On the other hand, modem sinulog features frequent double strokes on a 
gong center along with rhythmic syncopations and accents while those pieces in modem tidtu are very 
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fast in tempo and consist of short melodic modules that display the virtuosity of a gong player. 
Binaiig as well as sinulog and tidm in modem style are dearly delineated by the respective drum 
patterns; and in ensemble playing, the various instruments highlight specific accents within the 
selected rhythmic framework. The hanging gong ( agong ) played in the new style produces varied 
timbre and is explored by the performer who exhibits his taient by experimenting new and unusual 
techniques including shaking of gong. (Video Item #7 Binaiig. #8 Bagu a Sinulog, #9 Bagu a Tidtu, 
#10 Binaiig -kulintang ensemble). 

it is generally acknowledged by downriver Maguindanaon musicians that binaiig evolved 
from the traditional rhythm of strong just as the upriver communities of Datu Piang recognize the 
development of binaiig from the dtiyug rhythm. Musicians recall the popularity of binaiig pieces in 
the 1960’s. At the turn of the 20“’ century, another style of gong playing called taraburutcm is in 
vogue among downriver communities. From its root word burnt which can be translated as “y ank 
with force", taraburutan style is closely associated with the rapid firing of guns and ammunitions. 
Accordingly, taraburutan pieces are rendered vigorously and are characterized by the incessant 
repetition of gong tones and stronger accents. It artistically simulates the sound of gunfire which 
unfortunately has become a part of their aural environment. Maguindanao province being the home of 
the Moro Islamic Liberation Front (MILF) continues to fight for a separate Islamic state, (Video 
Item #11 Taraburutan drum pattern and #12 Taraburutan - kulintang ensemble). 

Taraburutan is an offshoot of binaiig which in turn evolved from strong (see Illustration 
3). Tiie most evident distinction among these is in their rhythmic density. Taraburutan features 
doubling whereby the stick is made to bounce rapidly on the drum head notably even in accented 
beats. Strong on the hand has little doubting. Binaiig when compared to sirong has propelling strokes 
on beats 2 and 4 which give it a characteristic modem style. Similarly, doubling distinguishes the 
new styles of sinulog and tidtu. The kulintang continues to be a popular tradition among the 
Maguindanaon today. It is thus likely that individual innovation will usher in new styles like the 
taraburutan. 


The Iranon: 


The Iranon are neighbors of the downriver Maguindanaon and the Maranao people of 
Lake Lanao. They live along the eastern coast of Iilana Bay in areas such as Sultan Kudarat, Police 
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and Parang, Historically, they were known to be warriors, seafarers and traders. They raided 
villages and sold their captives as slaves. They were greatly feared by the locals and even by European 
sailors. An Iranon integrates easily with his neighboring communities. Depending upon his kinship 
ties and residence, he will live accordingly like a Maranao or Maguindanaon. The intermarriage of 
Iranon with Maguindanaon has effected closer interaction and assimilation with this dominant group 
(Laarhoven 1998:135-138). Today, Iranon settlers are found around Sabah in the districts of Kudat, 
Kota. Belud and Lahad Datu. In passing, it can be reported that a brief research in 3 998 somehow 
reaffirms the adaptability of the iranon. Musically in terms of instruments and repertoire, the Iranon 
found in widely separated areas in Sabah share similarities with their respective neighbors. Yet 
significantly, an Iranon group in Kota Belud claims affinity with the Maranao in the Philippines. 
On the other hand, a coastal group of Iranon in Kudat has similar kid intang tuning as with the 
Maguindanaon having large intervals between gongs 2 & 3 and 5 & 6 of the set of eight (8) pot 
gongs. 


In a visit of Sultan Kudarat in Maguindanano province in May 1999, it has been 
observed that Iranon gong tradition is very similar, if not the same, as that of the Simuay 
Maguindanaon. The Iranon play similar kid intang rhythms such as strong, sinulog, tidtu and 
tagunggo as well as hi rial ig and the trendy taraburutan. The strong, binatig and taraburutan drum 
patterns (Illustration 4) is closely related to the Maguindanaon patterns of the same names. Iranon 
versions emphasize accents and doubling in diffenfiating rhythms like the Maguindanaon. Iranon and 
Simuay Maguindanaon also show strong commonalities in playing styles - minima and bagit which 
they also call imantu meaning ‘TodayT A recording of Iranon kulintang ensemble mixed with a 
Simuay Maguindanaon babandir musician renders a familiar binatig piece in taraburutan style 
featuring iouc and simultaneous playing of two pot gongs together against the driving rhythm of the 

■ n 

drum and hanging gongs. (Video Item #13 Iranon Taraburutan) 


The Tiboli: 

The Tiboli are one of the indigenous communities (lumaci) of South Cotabato. They are found 
living around the towns of Lake Sebu, Surallah, Tiboli, Polomolok and Kiamba. Unlike the 
Maguindanao i and Iranon who adhere to an Islamic faith, the Tiboli people resisted conversion to 
Islam although the province was under the Sultanate of Maguindanao. The Maguindanaon 
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regarded the native Tiboli as a source of slaves and in turn were depicted as villains in Tiboli 
folktales (Casal 1978:29). Today, many Tiboli are Catholic Christians due to the missionary work of 
the Santa Cruz Mission in Lake Sebu. Yet, the people continue to practice many trad tional customs 
and beliefs centered on myths and animism. Traditionally, Tiboli artists particularly weavers, 
singers and musicians are guided by spirits and deities in order to produce beautiful works and 
handicrafts for which the people are known. 


The traditional gong ensemble of the Tiboli is the s’lagi (also s ' magi ). It consists of three or 
more hanging gongs featuring one gong functioning as ostinato referred to as tang and other gongs 
jointly creating short melodies known as utom. It is usually performed by two people w'here one 
person plays the ostinato gong and the other, the melody gongs. The older type of $7 agi is said 
to be limited to only three gongs as evidenced in a piece entitled S’lagi Tan Gana , meaning 
“gong playing of ancestors'. Today, the Tiboli gong ensemble generally consists of tour or five 
gongs. 

The Tiboli gong ensemble features a repertoire of pieces of which many are programmatic 
and inspired from sounds of nature and their environment. Compositions simulate the sounds of the 
river {S’lagi Luk Mekulert), wind {S’lagi Luk Lenos), beating of horse hooves {S’lagi Legedeg Kuda\ 
rice-stalk played as an aerophone {Vtom feu) and bamboo tube zither {Utom S’ludoy). Moreover, other 
pieces relate to gong playing techniques such as meeting of hands (, Senselong ), crossing over of hands 
{Senfifay) and slow beating of gongs {S’lagi Band ) t (Video Item #14 S’lagi Tail Gana utilizing only 
three gongs and # 1 5 Slagi Senfifay played with four gongs). 

The expansion of the Tiboli gong ensemble from three gongs to four, five or even more 
instruments is indicative of traditional musicians desire to explore new ways of creating pieces. 
Some musicians express the possibility of increasing the number of gongs to as many as eight 
depending upon the availability of the instruments. The use of more gongs enables the traditional 
musicians and artists in their own right to creatively explore the melodic and rhythmic expanse of 
both traditional and new musical ideas. 


The Tiboli today have adopted the Maguindanaon ku I intang which they call k f Untang. 
The instrument is usually combined with a large wide-rimmed gong {b'lowon) and a double-headed 
cylindrical drum (t nonggong). While the Maguindanaon kid in tang ensemble with five performers 
that of the Tiboli k Untang consists of three musicians. The k’lintang player sits on the floor with 
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the drummer at his side while the third musician stands as he plays the b 7a won. The relatively large 
and heavy gong hangs from a high beam or tall tree giving the player room to use emphatic strokes as 
he executes his rhythmic pattern on the gong. One particular player from Lemsnolon quite 
spontaneously moved into dance-like exhibition as he played the benalig rhythm on the b 7 owon. The 
Tiholi k’Untang repertoire is very much varied depending on the background of the player. For 
example, one player who lived in Polomolok located near General Santos City and has more 
contact with tne Maguindanaon has pieces with names such as as sendidug, benalig and tinidtu 
which evidently relate to the Maguindanaon similog, hinalig and tidtu. In addition, he plays a rhythm 
named klot which is reminiscent of the Maguindanaon strong rhythmic motive. In a comparison of 
rhythmic patterns, the Tiboli tinidtu and Maguindanaon tidtu are the same while the Tiboli 
interpretation of sendidug and benalig are distinct while nevertheless displaying some resemblance 
with the Maguindanaon' s simdog and hinalig, respectively {Illustration 5). For example, the 
Tiboli sendidug features a four- beat pattern with accents on the first and fourth beats where both 
hands strike together the drum. The Tiboli benalig consists of a two- beat pattern with syncopation 
and contrasts with the Maguindanaon hinalig of four beats which is characterized with regular drum 
strokes. On the other hand, Tiboli n s use of accents at the beginning, middle and end of the benalig 
pattern suggests some kind of relationship with the Maguindanaon hinalig which also features 
three points of rhythmic emphasis. 

In another village, a Tiboli musician treats the k'lintang much like the traditional gong 
ensemble of slagL Being an accomplished player of s'lagi, he simply executes the the stereotype 
patterns of his musical repertoire on the new instrument, in this case, the klintang, and at the same 
time explores the full complete eight gongs as he recreates his pieces. In the piece Senselong 
{meeting of hands) for example, he plays short melodic units in ascending and descending sequences 
throughout the eight gongs. He preserves the essence of the piece yet expounds on it with new 
compositional technique of sequencing which represents an inovation in the context of Tiboli 
community. Furthermore, there is change in playing technique where a shift from vertical hand 
position to horizontal is required while retaining the kinetic movement of hands meeting together. 
Just as there is a logical shift from the s'lagi to the klintang the traditional functions of s'lagi in 
celebrations like marriage and festive gatherings can be assumed by the k 'Imtang. Similarly, the 
k * l intang can be used to accompany dances as a substitute of the drum {/ nonggong) and percussive 
sticks (kemsal). The integration of k 1 intang into Tiboli society exemplifies a people’s interest in 
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accepting new and "technology" to enrich and enliven their culture.materials. ( Video item # 16 
S 7 agi Semelong, #17 K I intang Sens dong and # 1 8 Benalig - K 7 intang ensemble). 

The assimilation of k’lintang into Tiboli culture likewise manifests the dynamism of their 
music. The creation of new compositions by artists with access to a wider choice of pitches on the 
eight-gong k’lintang as compared to the traditional s 'lag! with three to five gongs represents an 
openess and expanded musical world-view. New compositional and playing techniques are explored 
as seen in the Tiboli s re- interpretations of traditional s ’lagi pieces. They adopt materials from their 
neighbors like their own as they have done with the Maguindanaon kulintang and so doing create 
unique syncretic-based musical forms. 


Philippine gong traditions such as those found among the Maguindanaon, Iranon and Tiboli 
of Mindanao continue to be vibrant with change. The exploring of new playing styles and 
techniques as seen in their modem kulintang pieces and exemplified in taraburutan among the 
Maguindanaon and Iranon are indeed expressions of the traditional artists' aspirations to Innovate and 
search for new ideas in the performing arts. 
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Illustration 1: Maguindanaon Strong 1 (Rutocan 1978: 36-37) 

SIRONG 1 

Illustration 2: Maguindanaon Strong! (Butoean 1978: 38-39) 
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SIRONG2 

Illustration 3: Transformation of Maguindanaon drum rhythms from 

Mimtna (old style) to Bagu (new style) 

Minima a Sirong 


Taraburutan 


Minima a Sinulog 


Bagu a Sinulog 



Minima a Tidtu 

Bagu a Ti 

Illustration 4: Iranon drum rhythms of Sirong Buidigand Tarabumtan 

Sirong 

Binalig 

Taraburutan 


Illustration 5; A Comparison of Tiboli and Maguindanaon drum rhythms 

Tiboli 


Klot 

Sendulug 

Benalig 


Maguindanaon 


Shong 

Sinulog 


Binalig 
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